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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEATH OF EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


HE end of ex-President Harrison’s life found him enjoying 
the respect even of his critics and the attention of the en- 
tire American people. Some of his recent utterances—and 
notably his speech at Ann Arbor—could hardly have roused a 
wider discussion if he had occupied a high position in the Gov- 
ernment, and “‘whatever may be thought of some of his views 
concerning pending questions,” says the New York Sum (Rep.), 
“no doubt.is possible regarding the motives which led him to 
express them.” The New York /ourna/, as strongly Demo- 
cratic as 7he Sun is Republican, declares that “when the histo- 
rian of the next century appraises the merits of the Presidents 
of the United States, it will not be Benjamin Harrison who will 
be described as anybody’s grandson, but William Henry Harm 
rison who will be distinguished as Benjamin Harrison’s grand- 
father.” 

It was as a lawyer, the newspapers seem to agree, that ex- 
President Harrison excelled. His gallantry during his three 
years’ service in the Civil War, during which he rose from 
colonel to brigadier-general of volunteers, is not regarded as 
notably greater than that of many other Civil War’ commanders 
who have gained less distinction since; while his logical, inci- 
sive, and sincere methods of thought and speech carried him to 
the leadership in the Indiana bar; to a nomination for the gov- 
ernorship, which he lost; to a term in the United States Senate, 
where he attracted the attention of the country; to the Presi- 
dency, and, finally, to a position of large influence as a public 
man in private life. His sincerity is especially dwelt upon. He 
was not a man of winning personal manner; some papers speak 
of him as cold and repellent, but “if ‘personal magnetism’ was 
denied him,” remarks the Hartford Courant (Rep.), “he was 
rich in some more desirable things that do not always go with 
that curious endowment.” And thé Baltimore American (Rep.) 
says: “Perhaps the highest eulogy that can be spoken of the 
dead ex-President is that while he was at the helm no American 


citizen had any fear for the honor or safety of the country.” 
General Harrison’s election to the Presidency in 1888 illustrated 
one of the possibilities of our electoral system, He received 
5,439,853 votes, against 5,540,329 for Grover Cleveland, but, as 
they were so distributed as to give Harrison 233 electoral votes 
to Cleveland’s 168, the former was declared elected. His ad- 
ministration was marked by the friction with the Italian Govern- 


ment over the New Orleans massacre, the Bering Sea contro- 





THE LAST PHOTOGRAPH OF EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON 


Taken by Kitchell, Indianapolis, and used through the courtesy of the New York 
Journal. 


versy with England, the Chilian affair, negotiations for the 
annexation of Hawaii, the enactment of the McKinley tariff law 
and the Sherman silver purchase act, and the defeat of the 
Lodge federal elections bill. President Harrison was the su- 
preme power in his cabinet, and overruled the efforts of Mr. 
Blaine, his Secretary of State, to negotiate reciprocity treaties. 
The New 
“That it was his party rather than 
himself that was defeated in his candidacy for reelection is 
shown by the almost eager attention accorded by his country- 


He was renominated in 1892, but failed of reelection. 
York Press (Rep.) says: 


men to his every utterance since leaving office.” His career 
since the close of his Presidential term is thus sketched in the 


New York 7imes: 


“ After his retirement from the Presidency, General Harrison 
was engaged by the late Senator Stanford to deliver a course of 
lectures at the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, in California, 
on constitutional law. He was chosen as counsel to represent 
Venezuela in the Anglo-Venezuelan boundary arbitration com- 
mission. Afterward he was appointed by President McKinley 
as a member of the international court of arbitration, established 
by The Hague Peace Conference. He was also prominent in the 
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Presbyterian councils and was a member of the committee on 
revision at the time of his death. 

“ As presiding officer of the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign 
Missions, held in this city last spring, General Harrison replied 
to the addresses of welcome delivered by President McKinley 
and Governor Roosevelt, and his speech on that occasion has 
been reckoned as perhaps the best speech made during the ses- 
sions of the conference. z 

“During the campaign following the renomination of Presi- 
dent McKinley, General Harrison announced his support of the 
Republican ticket in a letter in which he took sharp exception to 
the Porto Rican tariff policy of the Administration. After the 
Presidential election he wrote several articles for magazine pub- 
lication concerning the relation of the United States Constitution 
to the territorial possessions acquired curing the Spanish war, 
and he supported by elaborate argument the contention that ‘the 
Constitution follows the flag.’ ” 


Ex-President Harrison was born in North Bend, Hamilton 
County, Ohio, August 20, 1833. In 1853 he married Miss Caro- 
line Lavinia Scott, and their two children, Russell and Mary 
(now Mrs. James R. McKee), are still living. General Harri- 
son's first wife died in 1892, and four years later he married 
Mrs. Mary Scott Lord Dimmock, his first wife’s niece, who, with 
their one daughter, survives him. 


His Last Years Were His Best Years.—‘Consciously or 
unconsciously, he left the Presidency as one who threw off a 
great and cramping weight. It was not until he ceased to be the 
politician and became the citizen, not until the partizan passed 

‘into the patriot, that the people got the full measure of the man 
and felt their debt to him. 

‘*** You can almost hear him grow,’ said Lowell of Seward, as 
the latter’s anti-slavery note rose higher and clearer. So the 
eight years after General Harrison left the White House were for 
him years of almost audible growth. It was a remarkable thing 
to be true of any man at his age. His whole mind and character 
seemed to expand and broaden. His activities as a lawyer were 
never more vigorous and fruitful. Instead of a merely perfunc- 
tory return to his profession, he took it up, not only with the ut- 
most simplicity of an American whom the fact of having held the 
highest office of the land did not exempt from the duty of earn- 
ing his daily bread, but with zest and eagerness, flinging him- 
self into legal contests with the energy and enthusiasm of youth. 
And how he became, for felicity and force combined, our first oc- 
casional speaker—winning the highest praise from the foreigners 
at the Ecumenical Conference for the grace, dignity, and thrill- 
ing power of his addresses as presiding officer—how he gave his 
time and strength to worthy causes, and how, finally, in the last 
months of his life, he rose above the trammels of party, despised 
the terrorism of a time of national mania, and with voice and 
pen fearlessly undertook to correct and guide public opinion in 
matters of the most vital concern—all this is too fresh in the 
memories of all to require recapitulation here.”"—7he New York 
Evening Post (Ind.). 


“What Shall We Do with Our Ex-Presidents ?’’—‘ He 
gave an admirable answer to the old question, ‘What shall we 
do with our ex-Presidents?’ None surpassed him and perhaps 
only two since Washington equaled him in this regard. For 
fifteen years, in the retirement of Monticello, Jefferson, occupied 
with incessant correspondence with his successors and other 
statesmen, was the sage of American politics, John Quincy 
Adams on the floor of the House of Representatives rounded out 
his service of his country and vastly augmented his Presidential 
fame. General Harrison became neither an oracle nor a legis- 
lator, but he became an active private citizen of the most useful 
type, holding a place of international distinction in his profes- 
sion and interesting himself frankly, yet with the dignity and 
reserve becoming his former high office, in all the public con- 
cerns of the American people: His fellow citizens listened to 
him with a universal respect such as was accorded to no other 
man in the country by the people,regardless of agreement or 
disagreement with his views. This profound popular regard 
was won, moreover, immediately following a time of political 
warfare, in which he was the target of bitter criticism, and not- 
withstanding the fact that he was not a man who created enthu- 
siasms and gathered a large personal following. His eminence 
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was distinctly a triumph of intellect and character."—7he New 
York Tribune. 


His Sincerity.—‘‘ Disagree with his ideas on the tariff or other 
moot points as one might, the suspicion that he was doing or 
saying things for mere effect, and without conviction at the 
back of them, could not occur to the unprejudiced and independ- 
ent observer. No chicanery, nor hypocrisy, no double-tongued 
practise, has been ascribed to Benjamin Harrison. He belonged 
in character and conduct to the inheritance of the era of Ameri- 
can independence ; and of late years he had grown old-fashioned 
along with them. Say, rather, that he had sprung into new 
vigor, reviving that old atmosphere of honor and liberty, and in 
his powerful writings concerning our national errors had brought 
to the front those eternal truths which Cromwell's general and 
the signer of the Declaration stood for in their days, at a mo- 
ment when their assertion was most necessary, and his influence 
most important. Benjamin Harrison’s last days have givena 
worthy emphasis and a strong extension of the radical principles 
of ademocracy. It has been a fit culmination of an honest and 
capable life."— The Springfield Republican. 


A Critical View.—‘ History probably will not rank Benjamin 
Harrison among the great Presidents. Rather will the historian 
of the future, to whom will be open a truer perspective than is 
possible to the writers of to-day, incline, in all probability, to 
place General Harrison in that class of very able men who dis- 
appointed their contemporaries and themselves....... 

““We are perfectly prepared to believe that no President ever 
entered the White House with better intentions than General 
Harrison. His extension of the classified system of the civil 
service would have shown conclusively that he had no sympathy 
with the pettier methods of politics, had any such demonstra- 
tion been needed; but in the larger domain of national politics 
he was a partizan. His ideas had been formed under the stress 
of the Civil War and the anti-slavery agitation, and at that point 
their development stopped. According to his lights, while he 
despised the looting of post-offices and clerkships, the more valu- 
able spoils belonged unquestionably to the victors. He madea 
number of utterly indefensible appointments, which could be re- 
garded only as rewards of dubious men for dubious services, and 
in the closing days of his Administration found himself opposed, 
despite his extension of the merit system, by most of those who 
held the civil-service reform cause dear. He had failed at once 
to disarm opposition and to rally support. 

‘“*Many Presidents have done worse for the country than Gen- 
eral Harrison, but no one of them ever did worse for himself. 
Ina popular government unpopular manners in the executive 
constitute a misfortune for his party. People are too willing to 
see in them the expression of a cold and grudging nature. In 
time all the world will know General Harrison better than thus 
to interpret his lack of ‘magnetism.’ His manner was not the 
expression of his nature, but an obstacle to its expression, for 
his heart was kindly, his life was pure, and he was far more 
justly generous than were his severest critics.".—T7he Boston 
Transcript (Rep.). 


His Ancestry.—‘‘General Harrison is one of the instances too 
rare in American life where the scion of an historic stock con- 
tinued to make history and add new luster to a name long ago 
distinguished. His father was a member of Congress from Ohio 
from 1853 to 1857. His grandfather was thé ninth President of 
the United States. His great-grandfather, after whom he was 
named, was active and influential in Revolutionary politics and 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. For one hundred 
and fifty years before the Revolution the Harrison family from 
father to son through five successive generations were prominent 
and influential in the colony of Virginia. Some of the biogra- 
phies of Benjamin Harrison trace his descent from Thomas 
Harrison, one of Cromwell’s major-generals, who perished on 
the scaffold after the Restoration for having signed the death 
warrant of Charles I. This is an error, for Benjamin Harrison’s 
grandfather, preceded by five greats—Master John Harrison— 
was settled in Virginia when Thomas Harrison, the regicide, 
was still a peaceful subject of Charles I. It is not unlikely, 
however, that the first Virginia Harrison and Major-General 
Harrison, of Marston Moor and Naseby, were kinsmen..... 

“Tho he came of a Virginia family, his character and temper- 
ament were more akin to the old Puritan and Anabaptist stoek, 
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who were uncomfortable to their friends and invincible to their 
foes and who did not hesitate to kill their King for the glory of 
God and the good of the Commonwealth.”—7he Philadelphia 
Press. 





MR. CARNEGIE’S GIFTS AND HIS GOSPEL OF 
WEALTH. 


HE sum of Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to about sixty city libraries, 
to the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg, and to other public 
institutions amounted, up to last week, to $11,363,252. Now 
upon his departure for an eight months’ stay in Europe, he gives 
$1,000,000 more for maintaining three libraries in towns near 
Pittsburg. $4,000,000 for a relief and pension fund for the em- 
ployees of the Carnegie Company and other companies in and 
around Pittsburg, and $5,200,000 for the extension of the free 
library system in New York City. Simultaneously with these 
announcements, the Pittsburg Disfatch says that “intimate 
friends of Andrew Carnegie say it is the intention of the steel 
master to give at least $25,000,000 for the erection of buildings 
and for the endowment of the proposed technical school of Pitts- 
burg.” Whether this last report be correct or not, Mr. Carnegie 
has said that he has “just begun” to dispose of his wealth, and 
in his letter “‘to the good people of Pittsburg” he writes: “I shall 
have more time now to devote to the Institute and to the Tech- 
nical School which are in the higher domain of Pittsburg’s life, 
and:these I have long seen to be my chief work—the field in which 
I can do the greatest, because the highest, good for Pittsburg.” 

The Boston 7ranscripfit says of Mr. Carnegie’s latest benefac- 
tions: ‘‘The example is worth as much as the gifts. There are 
4nany other men gathering in enormous fortunes. Mr. Carnegie 
is setting up measurements by which the public will henceforth 
estimate the possessors of those fortunes. That standard will 
be Carnegie’s matchless monument. A new rule of moral re- 
sponsibility is being established in the modern world to meet its 
new conditions, and the man of wealth must hereafter be a phil- 
anthropic and public-spirited man, else the only effect of his 
riches will be to prejudice him in the public eye. This is a con- 
tribution to the twentieth century not to be measured in millions 
or billions. It is simply incalculable.” 

But more interesting than the newspaper comment on Mr. Car- 
negie’s gifts is his own opinion of how the millionaire should use 
his wealth. In his essay on “’[he Gospel of Wealth,” first pub- 
lished in 7he North American Review, and now republished in 
book form, he attacks vigorously the prevalent customs of be- 
queathing wealth to one’s children, or for philanthropic purposes. 
The man of wealth, he argues, should administer his estate for 
the public good during his lifetime. Bequests of great sums to 
one’s children, he believes, ‘“‘often work more for the injury than 
for the good of the recipients,” and sums bequeathed by the man 
of wealth for public uses are in many cases “so used as to be- 
come only monuments of his folly.” Besides this, “it may fairly 
be said that no man is to be extolled for doing what he can not 
help doing, nor is he to be thanked by the community to which 
he only leaves wealth at death. Men who leave vast sums in this 
way may fairly be thought men who would not have left it at all 
had they been able to take it with them. 
can not be held in grateful remembrance, for there is no grace in 
their gifts. 


The memories of such 


It is not to be wondered at that such bequests seem 
so generally to lack the blessing.” Mr. Carnegie warmly ap- 
proves “the growing disposition to tax more and more heavily 
large estates left at death,” and he thinks that “it is desirable 
that nations should go much further in this direction.” He de- 
clares, indeed, that “it is difficult to set bounds to the share of a 
rich man’s estate which should go at his death to the public 
through the agency of the state, and by all means such taxes 
should be graduated, beginning at nothing upon moderate sums to 
dependants, and increasing rapidly as the amounts swell, until 
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of the millionaire’s hoard, as of Shylock’s, at least ‘the other half 


comes to the privy coffer of the state. 
“This, then,” Mr. Carnegie says, “is held to be the duty of the 


man of wealth: 


“To set an example of modest, unostentatious living, shunning 
display or extravagance; to provide moderately for the legiti- 
mate wants of those dependent upon him; and, after doing so, 
to consider all surplus revenues which come to him simply as 
trust funds, which he is called upon to administer, and strictly 
bound as a matter of duty to administer in the manner which, in 
his judgment, is best calculated to produce the most beneficial re- 
sults for the community—the man of wealth thus becoming the 
mere trustee and agent for his poorer brethren, bringing to their 
service his superior wisdom, experience, and ability to adminis- 
ter, doing for them better than they would or could do for them- 
selves. . The day is not far distant when the man who dies 
leaving behind him millions of available wealth, which was free 
for him to administer during life, will pass away ‘unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung,’ no matter to what uses he leaves the dross 
which he can not take with him. Of such as these the public 
verdict will then be: ‘The man who dies thus rich dies dis- 
graced.’” 

Mr. Carnegie names the establishment and endowment of uni- 
versities, observatories, libraries, art galleries, museums, hospi- 
tals, medical colleges, laboratories, public parks, city improve- 
ments and decorations, halls for public meetings and concerts, 
swimming-baths, and church edifices as the best gifts that the 
man of wealth can give to the community. 

His well-known partiality to public libraries he explains as 


follows: 


“When I was a working-boy in Pittsburg, Colonel Anderson, 
of Allegheny—a name I can never speak without feelings of de- 
votional gratitude—opened his little library of four hundred 
bocks to boys. Every Saturday afternoon he was in attendance 
at his house to exchange books. Noone but he who has felt it 
can ever know the intense longing with which the arrival of Sat- 
urday was awaited, that a new book might be had. My brother 
and Mr. Phipps, who have been my principal business partners 
through life, shared with me Colonel Anderson’s precious gener- 
osity, and it was when reveling in the treasures which he opened 
to us that I resolved, if ever wealth came to me, that it should be 
used to establish free libraries, that other poor boys might re- 
ceive opportunities similar to those for which we were indebted 
to that noble man.” 


Utah’s Polygamy Bill.—The news from Utah that the 
legislature of the State had passed a bill on March 11 which 
would operate prac- 





tically for the pro- 
tection of polygamy 
aroused consider- 
able 
indignation, 


surprise and 
which 
were quieted only 
when Governor 
Wells vetoed it on 
the The bill 


provided that no 


14th. 

prosecution under 
existing law shall be 
instituted except on 
complaint of the 
husband or wife or 
near relative of a 
person accused. 
“No clearer evasion 
of the state consti- 











tution by which 





polygamous or plu- GOV. HEBER M. WELLS, 


ral marriages are of Utah. 
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forever prohibited ’ could have been devised,” says the New York 
Evening Post; and the Salt Lake 7rzbune declares that the ob- 
ject of the measure was simply to “ gradually restore and continue 
polygamy,” and was.a “shameless” breach of faith. Governor 
Wells, in vetoing the bill, said that he yielded to no one in his 
affection for those of his people who “from the highest motives 
and because they believed it a divine commandment” entered 
into the relation of plural marriage, but he gave it as his opin- 
ion that the present bill “holds out only a false hope of protec- 
tion, and in offering a phantom of relief to a few it in reality in- 
vites a deluge of discord and disaster upon all.” 





GAMBLING AMONG WOMEN. 


EV. DR. WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, rector of Grace 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New York City, tossed a 
bombshell into the woman’s camp in hissermon on Sunday of last 
week before the New England Society of New York. Observing 
that the New England of to-day is sadly lacking in the old char- 
acteristics of Puritan life, he spoke of the good influences women 
might exert, and asked: “Who can say but that if the 1,500 
members of the society exerted their organized influence along 
right lines we would 
have acleaner anda 
better city?” Then 
. he said, as reported 
in The Sun: 


‘““When women are 
discussing in their 
clubs what is the 
limit of allowable 
luxuries and are de- 
ciding after a vote 
that there is none 
except personal in- 
clination, is it not 
time to call a halt? 
What are these 
stories about uncon- 
trollable games of 
chance? Is it possi- 
ble that the leaders 
of society are coun- 
tenancing games 
that are contrary to 
the laws of chance? 
Is it true that host- 
esses are found in the higher walks of society who will let young 
men depart impoverished from drawing-rooms to which they have 
been invited? ’ 

“I do not say that this is true, but if true, I cry shame. Is it 
true that women of high station are exhibiting jewelry bought 
with the profits of the gaming-table? Isthere anything more in- 
famous than this? What avail crusades by committees of five, 
fifteen, or fifty, if behind closed doors such things go on as these? 
Is there not need of discipline to save society? With Sunday 
losing its sanctity, with marriage degenerating into a fast and 
loose contract, with pleasure obliterating the landmarks of de- 
cency, who shall say there is no need for discipline? I draw my 
illustrations from the lives of women because they are the custo- 
dians of men’s morals. Men are what the women make them. 
The more men desert the church for the clubs, the more woman 
as the arbiter of morals becomes accentuated. In the life of the 
Puritan, the matron and the maiden stood out spotless. The 
spirit of discipline made them what they were. We must have 
that back if we would have life.” 








REV. WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON. 


The New York Suz, which runs in its Sunday issues a depart- 
ment entitled “‘The School for Card-Players,” and another en- 
titled “The Bridge Whist Table,” and which is regarded as an 
authority on card games, says, in an article in its news columns: 
“Bridge whist is the game to which Dr. Huntington referred 
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more than any other. The growth of this game this winter has 
There is a bridge whist fever in town, and it 
is largely responsible for the increase in gambling among 
women. Progressive euchre is still played, but it has not the 
fascination of bridge whist. Prizes and not money are the stakes 
played for, whereas in bridge whist cold cash is put up just as 
it is in poker. The very character of the game levels itself to 
betting far more readily than euchre or ordinary whist.” In its 
editorial columns the same paper calls the game “dangerous” 
and “pernicious,” and says: 


been remarkable. 


“There is every indication that a revival of the gambling pas- 
sion on a wide scale and as a fashionable mania is proceeding 
rapidly, and in the very circle of society in which move leaders. 
and members of the committees now engaged in making so much 
noise about the regular gambling-houses....... 

“Tt is well, therefore, that the clergy have been called away 
from exclusive attention to the relative insignificance of public 
gambling and directed to consideration of the really portentous 
spread of gambling as a private and fashionable amusement, 
and that the note of warning has come from a pulpit so powerful 
and so far removed from sensationalism as is that of Grace 
Church.” 

Interesting views are expressed by society women in interviews 
printed in the New York Hera/d and Journal, Mrs. E. Mar- 
guerite Lindley, for example, is quoted as saying that “if chil- 
dren were going to gamble when they grew up,as ten chances to 
one they would, they might as well be taught to gamble at 
home”; and Mrs. Eugene Clarke is quoted as saying: “If the 
fashion is not abused, I see no harm in playing for stakes in the 
home.” A number of women also express views on the other 
side, Mrs. Charlois, for instance, president of the Independent 
Euchre Club, declaring that “ bridge whist for stakes ought not 
to be tolerated.” 


Work for Convicts.—One of the most serious problems 
of prison management is how to employ convicts without bring- 
ing them into harmful competition with free labor. ‘‘The con- 
tract system, by which the labor of convicts is hired to con- 
tractors,” says the Denver Repfudlican, “is almost universally 
condemned. The operation of prison factories by the State is 
open to a like objection. The result in many cases has been the 
maintenance of convicts in idleness.” There are certain kinds 
of public work, it maintains, upon which convict labor could be 
employed with great advantage to the community, and it men- 
tions in this connection the need of irrigation tunnels in the 
mountainous districts of Colorado, by means of which large 
tracts of arid land could be reclaimed. The Hartford 7imes 
suggests farm labor as the most suitable employment for con- 
victs. “Outdoor work has conspicuous advantages for any 
one,” it declares ; “but in the case of prisoners it is doubly valu- 


able for reasons which hardly need suggestion.” It continues: 


“Men who have yielded to certain temptations of city life, but 
have even a feeble disposition to go straight in the future if they 
can, are more likely to succeed in doing so if they live far in the 
country than if they go back to the place of their former habits 
and associations. When such go to prison they know nothing of 
farm work. If they learn it before they come out, the finding of 
employment is comparatively easy. Nor are they hampered by 
having a trade that is associated in the common mind with a 
term in jail or prison. They will not be asked to explain where 
they learned what they know, because-a majority of those who 
seek farm work have learned it as boys, and in a farming region 
it is taken for granted that everybody knows the rudiments of 
the WOT. iors 

“Next to nothing has been accomplished toward carrying out 
the idea in any complete form. Fragments of what would be a 
complete scheme have been adopted, but they are only frag- 
ments. ‘There is reason to believe that the farm plan leads more 
directly and hopefully to a wider development in the direction 
indicated than any other which has attracted attention.” 
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PEACE NEGOTIATIONS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
ERSISTENT but unofficial reports have been widely circu- 
lated to the effect that the Boer leaders are about to accept 
terms of surrender, or at least are willing to negotiate concern- 
ing such terms. ‘The principal figure in these reports is General 
Botha, the Transvaal commander, and the further ‘informa- 
tion” is vouchsafed that his readiness to negotiate is largely due 
to Mrs. Botha’s influence. The news elicits comment on the 
prospective terms of capitulation, and on the costliness of the 
war to Great Britain and the world. The Buffalo Z2fress re- 
marks: ‘‘The Boer leaders must, of course, know that any terms 
will involve the loss of their independence. In consenting to 
negotiate they indicate that they are prepared to concede this. 
Having gained so much, the British can well afford to be liberal 
on other points.” Other papers comment on the fact that the 


names of De Wet and Steyn do not figure in the reports, and 
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war in order to back up the Transvaal.” ‘A peace in South Afri- 
ca,” comments the Kansas City Journa/, “which does not include 
De Wet and Steyn will be like the play of ‘Hamlet’ with both 
Hamlet and the 

Ghost left 
The Memphis Com- 
mercial-Appeal 
similarly regards 


out.” 


the reports as “‘al- 
most incredible,” 
adding: “Botha 
would render him- 
self infamous for all 
time if he accepted 
the favorable terms 
which were denied 


to his allies.’ 




















GENERAL CHRISTIAN DE WET. 


The rumors give additional interest to 
the statement of British losses recently 
given out by the British War Office. 
the St. Louis G/lobe-Democrat: 


Says 


‘According to this statement there have 
been 13,258 deaths from wounds and dis- 
ease among the British soldiers in the war, 
1,734 discharges, and 937 missing. Pre- 














THE FAMILY OF GEN. CHRISTIAN DE WET. 


Now staying under British protection in Johannesburg. 


their absence arouses distrust. Thus the Hartford Pos¢ re- 
marks: “It is rather singular that the appeal for surrender 
should come from the Transvaal Dutch, who were the first to 
take up arms, and that the most irreconcilable leader to-day is 


President Steyn of the Orange Free State, which went into the 














LOOK FOR A SPEEDY FINISH. 
It is reported that Mrs. Bothais conducting peace negotiations. 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 


“END OF THE WAR” IN 





sumably all of the missing are prisoners, 
and will be given up at the end of the war, 
or perhaps may be exchanged or be re- 
leased earlier. This shows a loss in the 
aggregate of 15,929, and includes officers and privates. These 
figures are for the entire war along to the end of January, Igor, 
or about sixteen months, 

“But the actual losses go even farther than this. The wounded 
in the war number 16,156 officers and men, and some of these, of 
course, have been permanently incapacitated for future service, 














YES, THE END OF WAK IS IN SIGHT. 
—The Minneapolis Journat. 


CARICATURE. 
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Almost 41,000 officers and men have been sent to England on 
account of wounds or disease, and most of these, presumably, 
are seriously invalided. None of them, it is safe to say, will 
take any further part in the war, no matter how long it may last. 
The losses from deaths, discharges, captures, and shipments 
back to England have reduced the British forces in South Africa 
to the extent of 56,000, omitting the wounded who remain in the 
military hospitals near the seat of war, some of whom, of course, 
may be seen in the service again.” 


Financially, the war has cost the British about $500,000, 000. 
No attempt has been made to estimate the Boer losses in money 
ormen. The loss to the world’s gold supply by the idleness of 
the South African mines is probably $125,000,000 or more, and 


“the resumption of the South African gold supply and the dis- 


continuance’ of the war,” says the Louisville Courser-Journa/, 
“will be the biggest stimulating influence that can be applied 
to the business of the world.” 





<r ae 
PRESIDENT HADLEY’S FEAR OF AN 
EMPEROR. 


OME remarks made by President Hadley, of Yale Univer- 
sity, in an address delivered in the Old South Church, of 
Boston, have created something of a sensation all over the coun- 
try. His-topic was “The Development of Public Conscience,” 
and he is reported to have said among other things: 


“Trusts have got to be regulated by public sentiment, and 
that public sentiment is not merely the opinion of any particular 
part of the whole people, but is a readiness to accept, in behalf 
of the community, restrictions, independent of the question of 
whether you or I shall be personally harmed by these restrictions. 

“You say the community will not be governed by this prin- 
ciple. We must expect that the community will, however, for 
the alternative is an emperor in Washington within twenty-five 
years.” 


This is not, however, an exact report of the address, which 
was in large measure. extemporaneous.. President Hadley does 
not deny that he referred to the prospect of an emperor govern- 
ing this country within twenty-five years, but he says that he 
mentioned the contingency not as “probable,” but as “ inadmis- 
sible,” and did not specifically connect the trusts with the advent 
of anemperor. The statement as it stands, with the explana- 
tion, is a very foggy one, but that fact has not prevented a 
rather lively discussion in the newspapers. 

“Were this the prediction of a stump orator speaking in the 
stress of a campaign,” observes the Chicago Record (Ind.), ‘‘it 
would not need to be considered; but it is the expression of a 
man who is noted both for sagacity and cool judgment, and who 
is discussing the situation in a purely academic spirit.” It is as 
such that the utterance is considered, and press comment ranges 
all the way from enthusiastic indorsement of the sentiments ex- 
pressed to bitter denunciation of President Hadley’s “seditious 
spirit ‘Unquestionably the sometime respect and almost rev- 
erence felt by the general public for the heads of great educa- 
tional institutions have been turned in recent years to a mixture 
of ridicule and contempt,” remarks the New York Press (Rep.). 
The St. Louis G/obe-Democrat (Rep.) adds: 


“With all due respect to collegiate cultivation, it must be re- 
marked that this language is totally uncalled for. It is grossly 
unpatriotic and pessimistic. It comes at a time when gifts and 
bequests to colleges are reaching an enormous total every year 
and far exceeding all former anticipations. Does President 
Hadley regard the fact that $50,000,000 a year is presented to 
colleges one of the signs of desperate social degeneracy? ‘This 
generosity is a noble development of the time, but givers will be 
discriminating in their largess if certain universities are to preach 
the gospel of pessimism and national decadence. Such teach- 
ings are not an emanation from a man who loves his country or 
from a sound, healthful mind.” 
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On the other hand, the more radical papers commend Presi- 
dent Hadley for his “timely note of warning.” “He may bea 
‘traitor’ to McKinleyism arid trustism,” says the St. Louis 2e- 
public (Dem.), “but he is faithful in his allegiance to the true 
Americanism.” 

This discussion gives special interest to Mr. Henry Litchfield 
West’s article in the March Forum on ‘*The Growing Powers 
of the President.” ‘The Executive,” he says, “has been gradu- 
ally gaining an ascendancy over the legislative and judicial. The 
pivot upon which we revolve as a nation is no longer the Capitol, 
where the people’s representatives assemble, but the White 
Mr. 
West discovers the secret of this executive power in the “golden 


House, where one man sits in almost supreme power.” 


stream” which flows through the White House to the remotest 


corners of the re- 











public, and he esti- 
mates this quadren- 
nial largess at about 
$80,000,000. “A sys- 
tem of precedent is 
growing up,” de- 
clares the Spring- 
field Republican, 
“which is bound in 
make the 
President of the 
United States abso- 
lute master, 


time to 


in ef- 
fect, of this nation’s 


toward the 





policy 
rest of the world.... 
He personally dis- 
poses of salaries of 





$11,000,000 a year. 











He wages a war and 





makes peace in 
China all by him- 
self. And, to cap 
all, Congress has now abdicated to him full civil power in 
the Philippines indefinitely, making him as much of a despot, 
benevolent tho he may be, as one of the old khans of Mongolia, 
over 10,000,000 human beings on the other side of the globe.” 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 
of Yale University. 





TO EXPEL THE NEGRO FROM THE SOUTH. 


ILLIAM ELLIS ABERNETHY, formerly president of 
Rutherford College in North Carolina, and a leader in 

the recent campaign that resulted in the adoption of the negro- 
disfranchisement amendment to the state constitution, now de- 
clares that the only solution of the vexing race problem in the 
South is the expulsion of the black man. 
the Morganton (N. C.) Hfera/d, he says: 


Writing in his paper, 


“There is one solution and but one. Cold and cruel as it may 
seem, the negro must go. If not voluntarily, then by force. His 
presence here is a perpetual menace. It keeps out immigration 
and capital. It engenders bad blood between North and South. 
It keeps alive bitter memories. An unnamed fear fills every 
Southern heart, and unnamable dread darkens every Southern 
home. Go he must. Better for black man, better for white 
man. We who have girl babies will rest more easily in our 
graves hereafter, if we die in the proud consciousness that this 
problem has not been left by cowardly policy to posterity. But 
the negro is a property holder; so was the Indian. Civilization 
is above constitutions, it makes and unmakes them at will. The 
Government is amply able to deport or colonize them, and all it 
needs is a sense of the serious need for it. That sense is being 
deepened day by day. If the money squandered in the Quixotic 
war with Spain, in the umholy and inhuman butchery of the 


ne 
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Filipinos, in gorging the greed of legis- 
lative leeches, had been devoted to this 
paramount issue, it would have been 
settled. Lift this incubus from the South, 
and she will become the garden of the 
globe.” 


The statement, which has found. wide 
credence, that the removal of the Vesta 
cotton-mills from Charleston, S. C., was 
proof of the failure of the negro as a mill 
operative, is disputed by Capfain Mont- 
gomery himself, president of the com- 
pany. “The public may say that the 
negro, as a mill operative, is a failure,” 
he says, in an interview, “but I do not 
believe it.” The mills had twice tried 
white help unsuccessfully before they 
tried negro labor, and only failed with 
negro labor because the operatives would 
go bean- and berry-picking or pick up 























other odd jobs that promised better pay 
for a few days. Says Captain Montgom- 
ery: “Those who worked, did it well. 
Our superintendent told me he could pick 
out of the mill two hundred that would 
do as satisfactory work and be as faithful as any operatives.” 





RUSSIA AND MANCHURIA. 


EFORE the Boxer troubles broke out in China it seemed 

to be an accepted fact that Russia was tightening its grip 

on Manchuria, and would probably never let go; and this ex- 
pansion of the Russian empire did not appear to rouse any very 
strenuous hostility anywhere, except in Japan, and there it 
roused a hostility so strenuous that it portended war. Now that 
indications of renewed Russian designs on Manchuria are be- 
coming evident, Japan’s war spirit is again rising, and the other 
powers are showing an interest that they did not seem to feel a 
year ago. Manchuria is considerably more than twice as large 
as Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 




















THE NEW CHINESE WALL. 
— The Detroit Journal. 


combined, and has a population of about 20,000,000, or more 
than one fourth the population of the United States. American 
merchants have a large and growing trade with Manchuria, and 


WILLIAM CARY SANGER, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 


ROBERT S. MCCORMICK, 
Minister to Austria. 


TWO NEW APPOINTMENTS. 


many American papers believe that if Russia annexes the prov- 
ince, American trade will be shut out. Russia, it is true, joined 
in the agreement negotiated by Secretary Hay for the “open 
door” in China, but “the experience of the past,” says the New 
York Journal of Commerce, “shows how utterly untrustworthy 
are all Russian promises on the subject of freedom of trade” ; 
and the Washington S/ar remarks that “we have just had a 
taste of her policy in the matter of the countervailing duty on 
her sugar.” 

The New York Hera/d and the Detroit Free Press refuse to 
believe that Russia is trying to annex Manchuria, but Zhe North 
China Herald (Shanghai) publishes what purports to be the 
text of the agreement by which China allows Russia to garrison 
the province, and the New York 77zdune suspects that Russia’s 
change of front in opposing the punishment of any more Boxer 
leaders means that Russia will pay for Manchuria by taking 
China’s side against the powers. The New York Sum’s Shang- 
hai correspondent reports that the Chinese officials are much 
alarmed at Russia’s desire for the province, Sheng, the director 
of posts and telegraphs, declaring his belief that “it will mean 


the beginning of the partition of all China if it is pressed.” The 


Peking correspondent of the same paper says in a cable despatch 
that he has learned ‘“‘that the Russians are expecting the speedy 
arrival of transports with additional troops, and that when they 
reach here that country will make a demonstration in the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li. This action will be intended partly as a warning to 
China, but mainly a warning to Japan to keep her hands off if 
she has any idea of attempting to hinder Russian aggression. It 
is estimated that at the present moment there are 100,000 Rus- 
sian soldiers in Chinese territory, and yet the Foreign Office at 
St. Petersburg is trying to convince the other nations that Rus- 
sia has no ulterior purpose in China.” A vast majority of the 
public in Japan are said to be eager for war with Russia. 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press says: 


“Russia is hardly likely to carry her opposition so far as armed 
resistance. With England, Japan, and the United States un- 
mistakably in earnest in this matter, it is probable that Russia 
would prefer to forego her claims. She can count on the active 
support of no power, not even France, to enforce her utterly un- 
warranted demands and her open violation of her disclaimers of 
any intention to absorb Chinese territory....... 

“The story of her pretended vengeance, of the excesses of her 
soldiers, and of her devastation by fire and sword of an enormous 
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tract of country is one of the most hideous passages in her his- 
tory. It has no parallel in recent times, not even in Turkey. It 
was utterly wanton and inexcusable from any standpoint. But 
this crime with which our enlightened ‘friend’ closed the nine- 
teenth century was only one step in the program of absorption. 
Its purpose was to reduce the population to abject terror, and 
forestall all resistance to the consummation of the project which 
first manifested itszlf in the lease of the Manchurian railway and 
the seizure.of Port Arthur. Another characteristic move was her 
seizure of New-Chwang, where she deliberately stirred up trouble 
and made that trouble the pretext for the seizure of the cuwstom- 
house and railway. Furthermore, she immediately began con- 
ducting affairs of New-Chwang, and everywhere else throughout 
Manchuria, as if the province were hers in fee simple....... 
“As it is probable that an emphatic protest on the part of 
England, Japan, and the United States, especially if it has the 
sympathy or active support of Germany, will cause Russia to 
definitively withdraw her claims without resorting to arms, it is 
to be hoped that such a protest will be made. Apart from all 
considerations of national self-interest, involving either the pres- 
tige of our Government or any commercial interests, Russia 
ought not to be permitted to place under subjection 8,000,000 
Chinamen or to reap the fruits of her lies and massacres. The 
United States with England and Japan can put a stop to this 
crime, and simple humanity demands that it do what it can.” 





THE SWEAT-SHOPS OF CHICAGO. 


OME startling figures relating to the sweating system in 
Chicago are furnished by Miss Nellie Mason Auten, who 
recently made a study of the condition of the workers in the gar- 
ment trades of that city. In her investigations among the Ital- 
ians there she found only twelve workers who were able to earn 
more than $300 a year. One hundred and nineteen were earn- 
ing less than $100a year. Forty-three were receiving actually 
less than one dollar a week! The writer cites two extreme cases 
to show the depth of poverty and degradation to which some of 
these workers are reduced. In one case, a housewife button- 
sewer working sixty hours each week at forty cents per week (a 
rate of two thirds of a cent an hour!), in fifty-two weeks of the 
year earned $21. A housewife pants-finisher working sixty-six 
hours each week at thirty cents per week (arate of five elevenths 
of a cent an hour!) in forty-eight weeks earned $14. The fol- 
lowing table, showing the averages of the industrial conditions 
among the Italian garment-workers in Chicago, is presented (in 
The American Journal of Sociology) : . 
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Of the five nationalities that make up the bulk of the Chicago 
garment-workers, the Italians are in the most deplorable condi- 
tion. Next in ascending gradation come the Poles, Jews, Bohe- 
mians, and Swedes. Some of the Swedes earn fairly good 
wages, being better educated and organized than the other na- 
tionalities. Most of the sweat-shops are situated in the back 
part of tenements, shops, or stables, and in time of epidemic the 
danger to the public health from the manufacture of garments in 
such places is a very real one. Says the writer: 


“Phere are so many shops that it is impossible to inspect them 
all at any such time to find whether garments are being made 
where disease exists. Through ignorance or indifference on the 
part of the workers, clothing permeated with disease germs may 
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be sent out. Except in such a time of special danger, however, 
it is the workers who deserve our solicitude rather than the wear- 
ers. According to the statement of one of the trustees of the 
United Hebrew Charities, one person out of every twenty-five 
has consumption. This is the great bane, she says, of the gar- 
ment workers. It causes almost more trouble than the low 
wages. The injury to one’s eyes from the close and constant 
application to work has already been mentioned in connection 
with the tailors, It is they and the home finishers who are most 
lkely to work far into the night and cause their eyesight to fail. 
“Long hours at a foot-power machine bring serious pelvic dis- 
orders upon the women and girls, and ruin their health. One of 
the inspectors said one day, when leaving a shop where a girl 
of fifteen was running a machine at a terrific rate of speed: ‘If 
I had my way about it, no woman should ever work like that.’ 
Even if none of these more serious troubles come, the constant 
nervous strain gradually takes the life and spirit out of one. 
The danger to physical health is the chief reason why the em- 
ployment of women and children becomes a serious problem.” 


Comparatively little has as yet been done to alleviate the hor- 
rors of the sweat-shop. Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, and Illinois are the only States that have attempted 
to regulate or abolish the sweating system. In the opinion of 
Miss Auten, stringent legislation is needed, if possible of a fed- 
eral character, since the problem is a national one. Organiza- 
tion of the workers is also to be desired, and always has a ten- 
dency to keep up the standard of living. Perhaps the greatest 
block to progress is the ignorance and poverty of the victims 
themselves. ‘On a low plane of intelligence in their own coun- 
try,” says the writer, “they remain on the same plane here or 
sink to one still lower, because in their own country they had 
known the common speech, but here they are almost helpless 
when away from their own people. ... The sweating system 
surely works in two directions: if it is true that the people are 
poor because their wages are low, it is equally true that their 
wages are low because they are poor.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


OF course we shall miss Congress, but Kansas can be depended upon to 
continue in session.— 7he Sioux City Journal. 


MEANWHILE the Cubans are entirely free to do anything the Adminis- 
tration wants them to.—7he Philadelphia Times. 


THE indications are that long before Tesla gets a telegraphic message 
through the earth Morgan will have a railroad around it.—7he Commoner. 


RHEUMATISM is said to be remarkably prevalent in Kansas. Certainly 
the State has had a great deal of trouble lately with its joints.— 7he Chicago 
Tribune. 


MR. CARNEGIE is ina fair way to find out whether it is more blessed to 
give than to receive, for few men have had the experiences in both direc- 
tions that he has.—7he Boston Transcript. 


WHAT with Senator Morgan defying Great Britain, Pierpont Morgan 
organizing gigantic trusts, and Gunner Morgan the central figure in the 
Sampson trouble, the Morgan family seems to be monopolizing the center 
of the stage.— 7he Kansas City Journal. 

















ANOTHER FENIAN RAID. 
—The Detroit News. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


INDIVIDUALISM AS THE KEYNOTE OF NINE- 
TEENTH-CENTURY LITERATURE. 


HE characteristic note of the literature of the nineteenth 
century, according to Mr. Edmund Gosse, is individual- 

ism ; and the most striking lesson which a study of that litera- 
ture has to offer us is that, contrary to the notion usually enter- 
tained, durability depends upon the manner of the writer rather 
than upon his matter. Mr. Gosse contributes one of the thirty- 
seven chapters of a new volume on “The Nineteenth Century— 
A Review of Progress,” his particular theme being “‘ English 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century.” ‘‘The general course of 
the hundred years in English literature,” he writes, “has been one 
of individualism in a strong current, every now and then unsuc- 


cessfully fretted by attempts at reaction.” And he continues: 


“The form that this individualism has taken has been mainly 
that of self-study and self-revelation. The seventeenth century 
was all phenomenal and dramatic, with stormy fits of external 
observation. The eighteenth century sought, in unruffled calm, 
to meditate on man and the broad generic principles of his ac- 
tion. The nineteenth century shattered this artificial ‘dome of 
many-colored glass’ into innumerable fragments, each fragment 
an epitome of human kind; and desired to know the wants, the 
passions, and even the frailties of each individual. If we glance 
at the most characteristic names of the nineteenth century— 
Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Carlyle, Thackeray, Tennyson, Ros- 
setti, Ruskin, Stevenson—whom we will—they are all the names 
of men who have written, with more or less tactful show of reti- 
cence, mainly about themselves, who have judged mankind by 
- samples of their own brains and blood, who have made self-study 
and self-revelation the starting-points of all their adventures in 
the edification and entertainmentof mankind. And in this sense 
Robert Browning, it may be, sums up the century and is its most 
characteristic exponent, since he, more consistently than any one 
else, has repeated the thoughts and emotions of us all, only with 
those splendid modifications which are the ornament of genius. 
And then, at last, comes Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who breaks with 
all his ancestors, who appears to have no desires or feelings of 
his own, who is exclusively external and objective, for whom 
(just as for the eighteenth century) ‘a man’ is nothing and 
*Man’ is everything. Is he the precursor of a totally new con- 
dition of literature, in which psychology, the analysis of the 
soul, will be rejected, as the impersonal rhetoric was rejected a 
hundred years ago? Perhaps so, but this is not the place for 
prophecy. 

“In consequence, perhaps, of its tendency to self-study, the 
nineteench century has been preeminent in the production of 
lyrical poetry. The young man, vividly conscious of the peculi- 
arities of his personal temperament, and seeking solace in self- 
description, naturally confides his sorrows and his longings to 
the world in song. Looking back over our history, we find the 
century which has just closed to have been above all others the 
age in which the lyrical voice has made itself heard.” 


The novel, which is generally taken as the most characteristic 
literary form of the past century, Mr. Gosse does not think to be 
“‘in any way so characteristic” as the poetic note. Indeed, if we 
take the figure of Johnson as representative of the eighteenth 
century, he remarks, we must take not a novelist but a prophet, 
Carlyle, or a poet,,,Tennyson, “as the typical literary personage 
of the nineteerith.” Mr. Gosse’s view of the nineteenth-century 


novelists is a new one in some respects. He says: 


“ At the very opening of the age there was discord bétween the 
romance of Walter Scott and the naturalism of Jane Austen. 
But this might have-been gradually eliminated if a genius had 
not arisen in whose hands the confusion became ten times 
greater. Dickens,one of the most enjoyable of writers, is one of 
the worst disturbers of literary history, . He arrived at a time— 
1835—when the extinction of other forces in fiction made insist- 
ent the call for a thoroughly sober novelist of manners. Dickens 
arose with his gigantic humor, his fantastic misrepresentation of 
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human nature, his incomparable vitality and vivacity, and he 
made the novel, as a branch of sound literature in England, al- 
most impossible. Dickens led the whole nation away from the 
idea of the novel as a faithful picture of life, and he did this just 
at the moment when Balzac was leading the French habit of 
mind back to reality and genuine observation. While Dickens 
was at the height of his influence, that influence was resisted by 
Thackeray and by the Brontés. We owe much to the strenuous 
labors which made George Meredith, and later Thomas Hardy 
and Robert Louis Stevenson, possible. But it will take us Eng- 
lish long to escape from our critical disrespect for experience, and 
even in ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ and in ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’ the Dickens deformation of types and incidents is marked. 
Of this national disease, this indifference to reality, the main 
bulk of nineteenth-century English fiction has died already or 
must soon be dead.” 


One of the most striking portions of Mr. Gosse’s critique is his 
view of the great part which literary style has played in the cen- 
tury, and which it must continue to play, in spite of the common- 
place that “what a writer has to say is of importance, not how 
he says it.” Altho Matthew Arnold and hosts of readers differ 
from Mr. Gosse’s view that Keats, the representative stylist, 
“had nothing very important to say,” his use of Keats as an il- 
lustration of the value of style is novel and weighty. Referring 
to the common depreciation of style as campared with “ matter,” 
he says: 


“It is not worth while to combat this contention, which springs 
up in the daily and Weekly press like a pretty daisy. But when 
we attempt such a heroic, such a ridiculous task as to recapitu- 
late in a brief essay the crowning merits of a whole century, we 
see how completely everything unattended by a fine manner dis- 
appears. In the larger sense, in the wider outlook, positively 
nothing whatever remains observable in imaginative literature 
except what has been recorded with consummate technical skill. 
In the survey of one hundred years, where so much has been 
written by an infinite cloud of authors, we have no time nor space 
to consider whether such an one displayed a valuable chain of 
moral thoughts or desired to deliver himself of really sound 
ideas. We are driven to selection, and we select those whose 
expression, whose form of delivery, was the most original and 
splendid. Keats had nothing very important to say, and while 
he was singing it, infinitely graver matters were being discussed 
by Godwin and by Mackintosh, by James Mill and by Jeremy 
Bentham. But it is now Keats, and not these people at all, who 
is read, and read with rapture. Perhaps the most striking lesson 
which the study of English literature in the nineteenth century 
has to offer us is that the only absolute element of literary dura- 
bility is style.” 





The Search for a Universal Language.—Hermann 
Diéle, a German writer, thinks that a universal language is 
not only impracticable but that it would be of little value even 
if practicable. He writes in the Deutsche Revue (January) 
and notes at the outset that the movement for such a language 
has seemed to go backward of late years. After the time of 
Richelieu, the French took a position of supremacy among 
European languages, and in 1829 Goethe wrote that it would 
never be possible to dispute the supremacy of the French at 
courts and throughout the world. This ‘is no longer true, not- 
withstanding the vigorous and skilful propaganda of the French 
“alliance” and even of the French Government. Everywhere 
an exclusive patriotism now protests against foreign intrusion 
and reacts against foreign languages, or at least prevents their 
dominant influence. 

. Diéle has no faith in the success of a universal language, un- 
less Latin, which already holds this place in education, be the 
language selected. But even with Latin there are formidable 
difficulties, those of pronunciation among others. Few, even in 
Germany, are interested in the resurrection of Latin as a spoken 
language, and some educational curricula show a tendency to 


omit Latin entirely. Moreover, a tiniversal language is of value 
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only in commerce, and its desirability has ceased to exist for the 
great commercial establishments since they can obtain at beg- 
garly salaries clerks capable of writing business letters in five 
or six languages. We may infer. therefore, that the confusion 
of tongues will not soon vanish from the earth. 

The following table of the numbers of people speaking various 
languages, compiled by the English statistician, Lewis Carnac, 
is given by Diéle: 














Date. English.|German.} Russian.| French. | Italian. | Spanish. 
Millions | Millions | Millions ; Millions | Millions} Millions 
WO, co onscqunagacsos 4 10 3 10 9 8% 
MUON. 90d cae sdehan ee 6 10 3 14 9% 8% 
SPREE Tote 84 10 3 20 9% 8% 
BEOO.. ce eerccevecs 20 81 te) 31 15 26 
SD ys chee iavccaces 116 80 és 52 54 44 
1g00 Estimated} 640 210 233 85 77 74 























NEW REMINISCENCES OF EARLY VICTORIAN 
AUTHORS. 


IR GBORGE MURRAY SMITH, head of the great London 
publishing house of Smith, Elder & Company, has lately, 
after sixty years’ acquaintance with literary England, been wri- 
ting his recollections of some of the famous authors he has known. 
His account of Leigh Hunt is especially fresh and amusing. 
Writing in The Critic, he says: 


“Business was by no means Leigh Hunt’s strong point. In 
this respect, but not otherwise, he may have suggested Skimpole 
to Charles Dickens. On one of my visits I found him trying to 
puzzle out the abstruse question of how he should deduct some 
such sum as thirteen shillings and ninepence from a sovereign. 
On another occasion I had to pay him a sum of money, £100 or 
£200, and I wrote him a check for the amount. ‘Well,’ he said, 
“what am I to do with this little bit of paper?’ I told him that 
if he presented it at the bank they would pay him cash for it, but 
I added, ‘ I will save you that trouble.’ I sent to the bank and 
cashed the check for him. He took the notes away carefully en- 
closed in an envelope. Two days afterward Leigh Hunt came 
in a state of great agitation to tell me that his wife had burned 
them. He had thrown the envelope, with the bank-notes inside, 
carelessly down, and his wife had flung it into the fire. Leigh 
Hunt’s agitation while on his way to bring this news had not 
prevented him from purchasing on the road a little statuette of 
Psyche which he carried, without any paper round it, in his 
hand. I told him I thought something might be done in the 
matter; I sent to the bankers and got the numbers of the notes, 
and then in company with Leigh Hunt went off to the Bank of 
England. I explained our business, and we were shown into a 
toom where three old gentlemen were sitting at tables. They 
kept us waiting some time, and Leigh Hunt, who had meantime 
been staring all round the room, at last got up, walked up to one 
of the staid officials, and addressing him said in wondering 
tones: ‘And this is the Bank of England! And do you sit here 
all day, and never see the green woods and the trees and flowers 
and the charming country?’ Then in tones of remonstrance he 
demanded, ‘Are you contented with such a life?” All this time 
he was holding the little naked Psyche in one hand, and with his 
long hair and flashing eyes made a surprising figure. I fancy I 
can still seé the astonished faces of the three officials ; they would 
have made a most delightful picture. I said, ‘Come away, Mr. 
Hunt, these gentlemen are very busy.’ I succeeded in carrying 
Leigh Hunt off, and, after entering into certain formalities, we 
were told that the value of the notes would be paid in twelve 
months. I gave Leigh Hunt the money at once, and he went 
away rejoicing.” 


Of the author of “Jane Eyre,” whom he afterward came to 
know well, Sir George says: 


“I must confess that my first impression of Charlotte Bronté’s 
personal appearance was that it was interesting rather than at- 
tractive. $he was'very small, and had a quaint, old-fashioned 
look. Her,head seemed too large for her body. She had fine 
eyes, but her face was marred by the shape of the mouth and by 
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the complexion. There was but little feminine charm about her; 
and of this fact she herself was uneasily and perpetually con- 
scious. It may seem strange that the possession of genius did 
not lift her above the weakness of an excessive anxiety about her 
personal appearance. But I believe that she would have given 
all her genius and her fame to have been beautiful. Perhaps 
few women ever existed more anxious to be pretty than she, or 
more angrily conscious of the circumstance that she was of 
pretty.” 


The writer relates several anecdotes illustrating the spirit with 
which Charlotte Bronté could stand up for what she deemed her 


rights, against Thackeray and others. For instance: 


“ After Charlotte Bronté’s first visit to our house her anonym- 
ity was dropped, and people naturally tried to draw her out. 
She shrank from this, or resented it, and seemed to place herself 
under my mother’s care for protection. My mother accepted the 
position, and was generally equal to it; but sometimes, when ac- 
cident left Charlotte Bronté exposed to a direct attack, the fire 
concealed beneath her mildness broke out. ‘The first time this 
happened I was not a little surprised. G. H. Lewes, who was 
lunching with us, had the indiscretion to say across the table: 
‘There ought to be a bond of sympathy between us, Miss Bronté ; 
for we have both written naughty books!’ This fired the train 
with a vengeance, and an explosion followed. I listened with 
mingled admiration and alarm to the indignant eloquence with 
which that impertinent remark was answered. By way of paren- 
thesis, I may say that ‘Jane Eyre’ was really considered in those 
days by many people to be an immoral book. My mother told 
me one evening that Lady Herschel, having found the book in 
her drawing-room, said: ‘Do you leave such a book as /his 
about, at the risk of your daughter reading it?’ Charlotte 
Bronté herself was quite unconscious that the book possessed, in 
any degree, a reputation of this sort; and she was as much sur- 
prised as affronted when Lady Eastlake—then Miss Rigby—in 
her review of ‘Jane Eyre’ in 7he Quarterly Review (Decem- 
ber, 1848) brutally said that ‘if it were written by a woman, it 
must be by one who had forfeited the right to the society of her 


” 


sex. 





A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 


~*INCE the opening of the new Providence Public Library 
last year, a unique experiment in bibliological arrangement 
has been made, in what may be called with some literalness the 
“power-room” of the library. An apartment has been set aside 
for what the librarian, Mr. William E. Foster, calls “The 
Standard Library,” a collection of carefully selected volumes 
representing the best literature of all ages and peoples. It is a 
place, he says, for “the enjoyment of books, pure and simple,” a 
place not for study, but for the development of power through 
a reading of the “literature of power.” 
literature, Mr. Foster says: 


Of this special sort of 


“In the literature of knowledge, the fundamental consideration 
is a technical one; while in the literature of power it is the un- 
derlying spirit that dominates, and as soon as anything practical 
becomes the end in view, the work passes into the realm of 
knowledge rather than that of power. One may go through al- 
most all the divisions enumerated above under the literature of 
knowledge and find in them some work which, for one reason or 
another, is justly claimed by the literature of power. ‘Take, for 
example, history. One will scarcely hesitate to place in the 
library of the literature of power that early and delightful histo- 
rian, Herodotus, one of whose greatest charms is his lack of self- 
consciousness. There, also, the almost unanimous judgment of 
successive generations has agreed to place the most self-conscious 
historian of modern times, Edward Gibbon ; for the literary qual- 
ity is unmistakably present in his history also. . . . In each one 
of the departments, . . . there comes in the course of the cen- 
turies some writer with whom the ‘spirit’ is, after all, the con- 
trolling aim, and whose works consequently must be included in 
the literature of power.” 


In this “Standard Library” there are 1,013 volumes, selected 
from the works of 103 writers. The selection was. made from 
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lists submitted by a large number of competent judges, repre- 
senting various points of view, and it is believed by Mr. Foster 
that this new departure of the Providence library is one of na- 
tional importance, and that the idea will arouse the interest of 
library managers throughout the country. Further details of the 
plan are thus given in the literary supplement of the New York 
Times (March 2) : 


“The plan of the Providence library in forming this standard 
collection is, as a rule, to include those authors whose writings 
have reached the dignity of uniform editions, yet there must be 
included single works,’ even in a few cases, perhaps, the work of 
a man of one book—for instance, Sir Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia,’ 
Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and De Foe’s ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe’ have been chosen, rather than their authors’ collected 
works, while, in other cases, fragments or selections, such as 
the ‘Lyrical Poems of Burns,’ have been selected, and in oth- 
ers, in order to secure the best results, two editions, one contain- 
‘ing matter not found in the other, have been added of certain 
authors. The ideal edition for the reader, as opposed to the stu- 
dent, was thought to be the purest and fullest edition of the text, 
without too copious annotations. Nor would it have been wise 
to limit a room devoted to the literature of power either to books 
written in English or to volumes in their original text. In the 
-case of foreign authors, it was wisely decided that the best origi- 
nal texts should stand side by side with the best English trans- 
lations. Wisely, too, no living authors have been included, and 
the books chosen to make up so limited a collection, belonging to 
different centuries and various countries, present an interesting 
subject for thought.” 





LATEST LITERARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
MOVEMENTS IN GERMANY. 


N the course of his periodical “Letter from Germany” in 
The Atlantic Monthly (March), Mr. William C. Dreher 
sums up the chief movements in art, letters, and education in 
that country during the past year. The chief event of interest 
in the literary, artistic, and dramatic field has been the wide- 
spread counter-agitation against what German men of letters 
regard as the Puritanic and Philistine ‘‘Lex Heinze,” to which 
we have already several times referred. He writes: 


“Growing out of the agitation in connection with the Lex 
Heinze, the Goethebund, a union of many of the leading writers 
-and artists, was formed, for the purpose of protecting art, litera- 
ture, and dramatic performances from the clumsy efforts of leg- 
islation and police administration to force narrow and prudish 
ideals uponthem. ‘This organization has spread rapidly over all 
“Germany. It held its first national conference at Weimar in 
November, when some strong words were spoken against the 
antiquated conception of life with which the authorities are try- 
ing to fetter the German mind. The Goethebund directs its ef- 
forts particularly against the dramatic censorship which still 
Jags superfluous upon the stage of Germany; and it petitioned 
the Reichstag to abolish this ‘unseemly tutelage of the German 
people.’ This utterance of the Goethebund was drawn out by 
the fact that the dramatic censorship was exercised with unusual 
rigor in the latter half of the year. It was commonly believed 
that this was due to the influence of the Kaiser, to express his 
displeasure at the defeat of the rigid paragraphs of the Lex 
Heinze. As aresult of this greater rigor an unusual number of 
plays were rejected by the censor, some of which, however, were 
later admitted to production, after appeal to the courts.” 


The appointment of a committee of literary people to act as 
experts in cases of questionable literary productions has been 
proposed and has attracted wide attention. It is supported by 
so eminent an author as Professor Mommsen. 

In the sphere of education the chief event of the year, we are 
told, was the Kaiser’s decree of November 26, for the reform of 
gymnasium instruction; giving to the English language a posi- 
tion in the German Gymnasien which it has never hitherto 
<occupied : 


“It is an inéredible mark of the unprogressive spirit that has 
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hitherto prevailed in the old Gymnasien, that English occupied 
in their curricula the same level with Hebrew. The Kaiser’s 
decree changes all that, and makes English perhaps the most 
important foreign language taught in these schools. English 
will be compulsory in the Gymnasien for the last three years, 
French becoming for these years merely optional. In the classes 
prior to the three highest; English can now be offered in place of 
Greek ; and in respect to Greek itself, the teachers are enjoined 
to avoid, so far as possible, insistence upon useless forms, and 
to emphasize more the intellectual and esthetic relations be- 
tween Greek and modern culture. The decree also emphasizes 
the necessity of more attention to modern German history, which 
has hitherto been neglected in favor of the ancient history. The 
practical study of the natural sciences through experiments and 
excursions is to be fostered; and in teaching modern languages 
attention is to be given to speaking. All these points illustrate 
the bent of the Kaiser’s mind toward modernizing and reforming 
German life, whatever may be said of his views in other direc- 
tions.” 

Some progress is recorded in the movement for the better edu- 
cation of women by reason of the establishment of “ gymnasium 
courses” for girls, and the admission of women to the universi- 
ties as hearers. ‘The Medical Society of Berlin refused to admit 
women as members; but the medical faculty of Heidelberg Uni- 
versity voted to admit them as regular hearers to the lectures. 





PROFESSOR DOWDEN ON THE POETRY OF 
KIPLING. 


R. KIPLING has perhaps been more variously estimated, 

as a prose writer and as a poet, than any other literary 

man of the day. During the past two years we have printed es- 
timates of him by German, French, English, American, East 
Indian, and Japanese writers, considering him from widely dif- 
ferent viewpoints. This month we have an estimate of his 
poetical claims by one of the greatest of English critics, Prof. 
Edward Dowden, of the University of Dublin, whose article ap- 
pears simultaneously in the first number of 7he New Liberal 
Review (the monthly publication just established in London by 
the Harmsworths) and the New York Critic (March). As the 
London Academy points out, Professor Dowden’s estimate of 
Mr. Kipling’s verse is “at once high and moderate.” Kipling, 
especially in his verse, “has things to say; he says them in no 
halting or hesitating manner, but ‘after the use of the English,’ 
as he has himself described that use, ‘in straight-flung words 


” 


and few.’” Certain of his short poems have “served to evoke 


or guide the feelings of nations and to determine action in great 
affairs.” Whatever explanation may be offered for this, Profes- 
sor Dowden says, “the least tenable is that which represents Mr. 
Kipling as a music-hall singer, addressing a vulgar crowd in the 
vulgar tones which they expect for the coin they pay ”: 


“La Bruyére has said somewhere that the favor of a prince is 
no evidence of merit, but that also it indicates no deficiency of 
merit; the statement holds good of the favor of Prince Demos, 
It is true that Mr. Kipling sometimes twangs the banjo; and 
with its 7inka-tinka-tinka-tinka-tink he has not done ignobly ; 
as a satirist he has with it ‘jeered the fatted soul of things’; he 
has with it gallantly mocked defeat, and sung the song of lost 
endeavor. But he has also touched the solemn organ-stops, and 
it is precisely to such a poem as ‘ Recessional,’ with its old pro- 
phetic strain, its warning against vain idols and folly and carnal 
pride, that the.deepest response of our race is made. Mr. Kip- 
ling’s swift conquest of the people indicates of course that his 
inspiration is not private and solitary; it means also that he is 
not the poet of a coterie or cémacle....... 

“Mr. Kipling is not fastidious, but he does not sophisticate 
with good and evil. In a certain transcendental sense he may 
tell us that ‘sin is vain,’ and may indulge a little in the amuse- 
ments of those gallant gentlemen of the halls of heaven who, 
knowing the vanity of’sin, can fearlessly whistle the devil to 
make them sport. fn’general his feeling is the devout one that 
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it is his task to‘draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of 
Things as They Are,’ or, as he says with great dignity, in pre- 
senting to the Master a completed volume of his tales: 
One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread Temple of Thy worth— 
It is enough that through Thy grace 
I saw naught common on Thy earth. 
Naught common, however much that is unclean. 

“But above this turmoil of passions, above this scene of 
shames and heroisms, of evil doing, weak doing, mean doing, 
brave doing, rises the immutable Law; and that is best in life, 
whether it be toil, or suffering, or sorrow, which brings men into 
obedience to this law, or rather into active cooperation with it. 
Even the goose-step is a stage in the evolution of order, for the 
young recruit is silly, keeping himself ‘awful’ much as he does 
his side-arms; and it is well for him that he should be ham- 
mered: it is well that he should be put in the way of 


Gettin’ clear o’ dirtiness, gettin’ done with mess, 
Gettin’ shut o’ doin’ things rather-more-er-less. 


Not Carlyle himself could more sternly condemn the folly of 
doing things ‘rather-more-or-less’ than does Mr. Kipling.” 

Too often, Professor Dowden notes, Kipling relies on a super- 
ficial realism, to get cheap and ready-made effects, “heaping on 
local color to excess, abusing his mastery of technical terms 
(which yet affect our ignorance with a mysterious power like that 
of the blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia’), and using the cheap real- 
ism of Tommy’s dialect to verify the strangeness of Tommy's 
romance. A day may come when the bloom of ‘bloomin’’ will 
have departed, and tho his dialect helps Mr. Kipling, not ille- 
gitimately, to certain comic and pathetic effects, a noble roman- 
tic poem in standard English, such as ‘The Derelict,’ may better 
stand the wear and tear of time.” “The truth is,” says Zhe 
Academy, in comment, “that Mr. Kipling’s voice is the nation’s, 
not his own ; and it is when it is most the nation’s that it is im- 
pressive. With him any running on in superfluous numbers is 
fatal—a mere twanging in the wind and a facile habit of rhythm. 
But when he is full-charged with the nation’s own passion (which 
presupposes that the nation has a passion), then he prevails. 
Always Mr. Kipling succeeds best as poet-anticipator, poet-inter- 
preter.” 





MR. HOWELLS’S ESTIMATE OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


R. W. D. HOWELLS, in a series of articles from which 
we have quoted from time to time, has been dealing with 
the heroines of the chief English novelists of the past century ; 
and in his latest article (in Harfer’s Bazar, March 2) he con- 
siders some of George Eliot’s delineations of women. As an 
ever-valiant champion of “realism,” and as himself an exemplar 
vf a refined realism, Mr. Howell's naturally finds more to praise 
and less to blame in her writings than in those of some of the 
other novelists he has dealt with, and whom he has handled 
without gloves. In her, he remarks, we come “to the greatest 
talent in English fiction after Jane Austen, but a talent of vastly 
wider and deeper reach than that delicate and delightful artist, 
and of far more serious import”: 


“It is useless to compare any of her contemporaries with this 
great woman in the expectation of finding them her equals ex- 
cept in that poorer expression which was from their singularities 
rather than their qualities. Neither Dickens with his dramatic, 
or theatric, picturesqueness, nor Thackeray with his moralized 
mockery, his sentimentalized satire, nor Reade with his self- 
celebrated discoveries in character and manners, nor Anthony 
Trollope with his immense, quiet, ruminant reality, ox-like, 
cropping the field of English life and converting its succulent 
juices into the nourishing beef of his fiction—none of these 
writers can match with the author of ‘Adam Bede,’ and ‘The 
Mill on the Floss,’ and ‘Romola,’ and ‘Middlemarch,’ in the 
things which give a novelist the highest claim to the reader’s 
interest. Hawthorne, arriving at effects of equal seriousness 
from a quarter so opposite to hers, among her contemporaries 
can alone rival her in the respect, not to say the reverence of 
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criticism. It was not till the wide canvases of Thomas. Hardy 
began to glow with the light and color, the mystery and the 


. comedy and tragedy with which he best knows how to paint, and. 


which became the expression of a supreme mastery in his ‘Jude’ 
—it was not till these appeared that it could be felt George Eliot 
had a peer in late English fiction. But if there is a power in the 
Christianity which she disowned but which never disowned her, 
profounder than the farthest reach of fatalism, even Mr. Hardy 
can not stand beside her. She had many and lamentable de- 
fects; the very seriousness and sincerity of her motive implied 
them; her learning overweighted her knowledge ; her conscience 
clogged her art; her strong graspof !:uman nature was weakened 
by foibles of manner; the warmth of her womanly sympathies 
and the subtlety of her womanly intuitions failed of their due 
effect because the sympathies were sometimes hysterical and the 
intuitions were sometimes over-intellectualized. Her immense 
reading, which freed her from the worst influences of the English 
examples in fiction, cumbered her with pedantic acquisitions, 
under which her style labored conscious and diffuse ; her just 
sense of her own power fostered a kind of intellectual vanity, 
fatal to art, in which she first personally intruded herself into 
the story, and Thackerayesquely commented upon the facts.and 
persons without the Thackerayesque lightness.” 


Mr. Howells chooses Maggie ‘Iulliver in ‘““The Mill on the 
Floss” as the representative woman of George Eliot: 


“She is at any rate typical of that order of heroine which her 
author most strongly imagined, net quite upon the Miltonian 
formula for a poem of ‘simple, sensuous, passionate,’ but upon 
such a variation of it as should read complex, sensuous, passion- 
ate. She is of all the kinds of heroines the most difficult for men 
justly to appreciate, and in their failure something of the ignoble 
slight they feel for her attaches also to her creator. They are 
ashamed for a woman who could give herself with her heart as 
passionately as they seek women without their hearts. The fact 
will not be easily put into words, and if it be forced it demands 
terms too plain for print; but it underlies the vital difference 
between the grosser make of men and the finer make of women. 
Above all others Tolstoy has suggested it in the Natasha Rostoff 
in his ‘War and Peace”; but most novelists shy off from it, 
leaving their readers to make what they can of the recorded 
events ; and in English fiction George Eliot has alone recognized 
it so recognizably as not to leave it to the reader. Her heroines’ 
souls are incarnate in bodies that glow with passion none the 
less but all the more pure because it isa flame. Maggie Tulliver, 
conscientious, intellectual, is compact of it; Dorothea Casaubon 
in ‘Middlemarch’ loves Lodislaw from it, as Romola loves Tito 
Melema in the romance of her name; poor little Hetty Sorrel in 
‘Adam Bede’ is betrayed as much by it as by her vanity; Dinah 
Morris herself is not without it; in‘ Daniel Deronda’ Gwendolen 
Harleth is redeemed by it at least in the reader’s pity.” 


” 


Mr. Howells refers to the characters in “ Adam Bede” as “‘al- 
most primitively simple,” even tho “imposing and important.” 
From this first novel he finds a steady growth in mature power 
and subtle grasp of life: 


“It may almost be said that in ‘Romola’ George Eliot, as an 
artist, came to what Tolstoy, in the moral world, calls ‘the first 
consciousness.” In Tito Melema she must have rejoiced with 
full knowledge as the prime figure in English fiction, since 
Shakespeare’s men, to illustrate the play of mixed motives in 
character. ‘That consummate scoundrel is indeed a glorious 
achievement; but Romola, generously as she is imagined, is 
comparatively a failure. She is not an Italian of the Renais- 
sance, she is not an Italian at all; she is a deeply ethicized in- 
tellectual English woman of the nineteenth century, with a 
Protestant conscience, and a middle-class tradition, moved by 
Puritanic principles, which even if we suppose her a Florentine 
Piagnone and a follower of Savonarola, would not have actuated 
a Bardi in the time of the declining republic.” 


Mr. Howells’s high valuation of George Eliot, it appears not 
unlikely, may be the prelude to a widespread resuscitation of her 
popularity after the eclipse that has followed her death, and which 
appears to be the temporary fate of all authors. ‘George Eliot 
wears well,” remarks Literature (London) ; ‘a wise world will 
not willingly let die Mrs. Poyser, or Tom and Maggie, or mine 
host of the Rainbow.” And it announces that in view of the 
wider publication of her novels made possible by the expiration 
of her chief copyrights within the next two years, her publishers: 
promise a new edition of her works in the near future. 
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AN IMPORTANT PATENT DECISION. 


HAT is believed to be one of the most important patent 
decisions ever made in this country has just been ren- 
dered by the United States circuit court at Boston in the suit for 
infringement brought by the American Bell Telephone Company 
against the National Telephone Manufacturing Company. The 
decision was in favor of the defendant; that is, against the Bell 
Company. Regarding the far-reaching influence of the decision 
Charles A. Brown says, in a history of the case in The Western 
Electrician (March 2) : 


“If the claims of the American Bell Telephone Company re- 
garding this patent had been sustained, it would have given that 
company or its successors the absolute monopoly of all forms of 
telephone-transmitters now in commercial use. Some form of 
transmitter is absolutely essential to the carrying on of the tele- 
phone business. By controlling, therefore, this essential detail 
of telephonic apparatus, the American Telephone Company 
would have been put in complete control of the telephone busi- 
ness of the country, as it is now carried on. When it is consid- 
ered that throughout the United States there have grown up, in 
the seven years since the expiration of the fundamental telephone 
patents, vast interests independent of the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company—interests which have covered the whole coun- 
try with a network of wires and have established exchanges in 
many of the important cities of the country, as well as a multi- 
tude of small towns, the importance of this decision may be ap- 
preciated. Since the expiration of the fundamental Bell tele- 
phone patents, the growth of telephony has far exceeded all its 
_ growth prior to that time. There is hardly a farming commu- 
nity in the country which has not its system of private lines.” 


The patent on which the Bell Company claimed infringement 
was issued to Emile Berliner in 1891 on a telephone-transmitter, 
and is broad enough to cover practically all transmitters now in 


commercial use. There was no question that this patent was 


infringed, but the defendant claimed that it was invalid and the 
court has so held. To quote again: 

“The decision of Judge Brown, just rendered, following the 
decision of Judge Carpenter of the circuit court, will have the 
effect of relieving the apprehension of manufacturers and in- 
vestors who are interested or likely to be interested in independ- 
ent telephone enterprises, on the score of any fundamental pat- 
ent controlled by the American Bell Telephone Company at the 
present time, and will give a decided impetus to new telephone 
enterprises, so that it may be looked upon with certainty that 
there will be more development of the telephone industry in the 
immediate future than there has been even in the past. .... . 

“The Berliner transmitter, as devised by Mr. Berliner and 
described in his patent application, is barely an operative in- 
strument. It would be absolutely commercially inoperative. 
The public owes the transmitter, as it is in commercial use to- 
day, not to Berliner, but to others who were working upon the 
telephone simultaneously with Berliner and who developed the 
commercial telephone independently of Berliner.” 


The belief expressed above that this decision will favor inde- 
pendent companies and give an impetus to telephone extension 
is also held by other technical Says L£lectricity 
(March 6) : 


‘Now the field is open to any company that may desire to use 
the microphone. There is no doubt but that the American Bell 
Telephone Company will take the case to the United States Su- 
preme Court, but independent telephone company officials feel 
so confident that Judge Brown’s decision will there be upheld, 
that they intend proceeding on those lines. The decision fur- 
thermore can not help but strengthen the independent move- 
ment, as capital that has heretofore been withheld from invest- 
ment in telephone enterprises, owing to the uncertainty of the 
validity of the Berliner patent, will now unquestionably be 
forthcoming.” 


papers. 
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On the other hand, Engineering News says: 


“The recent decision against the Berliner telephone patent is 
giving rise to numerous predictions that the telephone business 
will now be open to free competition. The prophets who venture 
such remarks overlook the fact that the telephone business is a 
natural monopoly anyway, even more so than the telegraph 
business; and not at all a proper field for competition. Of 
course, it is true that the patents of the Bell Company were 
originally of great aid to it in securing control of the business. 
Their annulment at the present time, however, while it might 
stimulate competition in the manufacture and sale of instru- 
ments, could do nothing to foster competition in the business of 
furnishing telephone communication.” 


In like manner, we are told by 74e American Machinist: 


“The improbability that the Bell Telephone Company will be 
materially affected by the late decision is shown by the fact that 
the resulting break in its stock— American Telephone and Tele- 
graph,’ as it is now designated—was comparatively small and 
quotations have since recovered in part. It is charged, indeed, 
that the company holds both sides of the case. The legal tactics 
which have successfully been pursued to keep this patent alive 
show the way that it is possible to give a patent a much longer 
life than the seventeen years nominally allowed by law.” 





The suggestion made in this last extract, that there has been 
undue delay, in various ways, which has resulted to the benefit 
of the Bell Company, and that the Patent Office is not without 
fault, is frequently heard. The patent, altho applied for in 
1877, was not taken out until 1891. The reason is thus stated 
in Electricity : 


“The whole explanation of this was that the Bell Company 
delayed the taking out of this patent until a time best suited to 
its interests. As the original Bell patents covering the receiver 
were to expire on March 7, 1893, the Bell Company caused the 
Berliner patent in question to be issued, with a view to securing 
a monopoly of the business for an additional period of fifteen 
years.” 


Unusually strong sentiments in regard to this matter are ex- 
pressed by The Journal of Commerce (New York), which says 
editorially : 


“It would be almost impossible to frame a more tremendous 
indictment of the Patent Office than the decision of Judge 
Brown. ... The history of the Berliner transmitter patent 
proves that the Patent Office should be abolished or radically 
reformed.” 


That the Patent Office is in fault in any way is denied, how- 
ever, by Engineering News, which says: 


“‘Our contemporary is placing the blame in the wrong place. 
The Patent Office authorities are helpless against such delays 
in the issuance of patents as occurred in the Berliner case. They 
can only execute the laws as they find them. In the very latest 
report of Commissioner Duell, Congress is urged to amend the 
patent laws so that applicants shall be obliged to use due dili- 
gence in putting their papers in shape for final action. What is 
needed is such radical reform in Congressional procedure as to 
enable it to enact legislation of public importance. Reforms in 
a thousand directions are hopeless till this is accomplished.” 





Effect of Milk on the Blood.—Some recent interesting 
experiments on the effect of injecting fresh milk directly into the 
veins were reported to the Paris Academy of Sciences on Decem- 
ber 31. An account in Cosmos (Paris) says: M. Camus has shown 
that fresh cow’s milk deprived of cream by the centrifugal proc- 
ess prevents coagulation of the blood when injected directly into 
the veins. This property of milk manifests itself indirectly, that 
is, through some reaction of the organism. Mixed in a glass 
vessel with the blood, milk often hastens coagulation, but never 
prevents it. M. Delezeune, who has now taken up these experi- 
ments, has endeavored to prove that the indirect anticoagulant 
action of cow’s milk on the blood of the dog depends on the fact 
that the milk is that of a different species, and that it would not 
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appear if dog's milk were used. Also, a female dog in lactation 
would not be affected by intravenous injections of dog’s milk. 
Camus combats this theory, and has proved that the milk of the 
dog injected into the veins of the dog renders the blood incoag- 
ulable. At the same time there is a marked lowering of the 
blood pressure. 

“As to the question of the insensibility of the female dog in 
lactation to injections of milk, there are at present no experi- 
ments that will clear it up; but the effect, if it exists, probably 
depends on some peculiar condition of the liver."—Zrans/ation 
made for THe LiTERARY DIGEsT. 





THE LARGEST CAMERA IN THE WORLD. 


CAMERA which, it is asserted, and probably with justice, 

is the largest in the world is described in The Scientific 

American (March 2). It was built in Chicago, and pictures 

taken with it were shown at the Paris Exposition of last sum- 

mer, tho the camera itself was not exhibited. To quote the 
description : 


“The idea of a negative 8 by 10 feet, or 96 by 120 inches, is 
certainly startling. The camera which we illustrate is by far 




















“FOCUSING” THE CAMERA, 


the largest ever constructed, and in all probability it will hold 
this distinction for many years tocome. During the summer of 
1899, the workmen at the Pullman Works at Pullman, IIl., were 
busy building two trains, the plans for which differed materially 
from anything which had hitherto been built. These trains were 
for the Chicago and Alton Railway, and they were to be the 
handsomest trains in existence. The company desired fine pho- 
tographs for exhibition at the Paris Exposition and elsewhere, 
and Mr. George R. Lawrence, their photographer, was requested 
to build the largest camera in the world, especially to photograph 
the ‘Alton Limited.’ Mr. Lawrence was given carte blanche, 
and in two and a half months. the great camera was completed. 
It was designed and built in Chicago, and it is finished through- 
out in natural cherry. The bed is composed of four 2 by 6 inch 
cherry beams, and is about 20 feet long when fully extended. 
The bellows is made with an outside covering of heavy rubber, 
each fold being stiffened by a piece of whitewood a quarter of an 
inch thick. It was then lined inside with heavy black canvas 
and an additional lining of thick black, opaque material. In the 
construction of this bellows over 40 gallons of cement, two bolts 
of wide rubber cloth, and 500 feet of quarter-inch whitewood 
were used. The bellows is divided into four sections, as shown 
in our engraving, and between each section is a supporting 
frame mounted on small wheels which run on a steel track; the 
back supporting the plate-holder is operated as easily as in an 
ordinary camera.” 


This monster camera weighs goo pounds, we are told, and the 
plate-holder when loaded weighs 500 pounds, making the total 
weight nearly three quarters of a ton. . It is so constructed that 
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after a long journey the plate may be dusted by the operator, 
who enters the camera as he would a dark room and performs his 
task by the uncertain light that filters through a cap of ruby 
glass, placed over the lens. ‘To quote further: 


“The Zeiss lenses for this camera are the largest photographic 
lenses ever made, one being a wide angle lens with an equiva- 
lent focus of 5% feet and the other being a telescopic rectilinear 
lens of 10 feet equivalent focus; the latter being the one used 
in taking the photograph of the Alton Limited. 

“Early one morning last spring the camera was transferred 
from a padded van to a flat car, and the start was made for 
Brighton Park, at which point the first exposure was made. The 
services of no less than fifteen men were required. The day was 
clear, and a perfect negative was secured after an exposure of 
two and a half minutes, on a Cramer isochromatic plate, this spe- 
cial, plate being used to preserve the color value of the train. 
The first three prints were sent to the Paris Exposition. One of 
them was placed in the railway section, another was hung in the 
photographic section, while a third was accorded a place of honor 
in the United States Government building. The stir which the 
immense picture created in Paris is shown by the fact that affi- 
davits were required before the Exposition officials consented 
to label the exhibit the largest photograph ever made on one 
plate.” 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE PHONOGRAPH. 


HIS instrument, which since its invention has been used 
chiefly as a toy, may receive such important improvements 
in the next few years that it will realize the expectations that 
were raised when it was first described. At that time, we are 
reminded in an article in Zhe Scientific American, it took a 
remarkably strong hold on the imagination. Public speeches, 
we were told, would soon be reproduced in any part of the coun- 
try; letters would be spoken instead of written, and reuttered 
in the accents of the sender’s own voice ; and the voices of great 
singers and noted men would be preserved for future genera- 
tions. How have these prophesies been realized? 
writer of the article just referred to: 


Says the 


“Up to the present time, the instrument has been put to these 
uses to a very limited extent, to the last one scarcely at all. The 
wax records ordinarily used are not adapted to the purpose, be- 
cause they are not sufficiently durable. They are frail and 
easily defaced, and gradually wear out after being used a few 
times. There are now, however, two or three satisfactory ways 
in which phonographic records can be preserved indefinitely, the 
most interesting of which, perhaps, is described in a recent pat- 
ent of Mr. Edison’s. From an ordinary wax record he produces 
a very perfect duplicate made of silver with a thin plating of 
gold. There seems to be no reason why such records will not 
last for centuries, and a collection of them, preserved perhaps by 
our museums and learned institutions, should be of the highest 
value to the future student of history, language and music, more 
especially as it is possible, by processes already well known, to 
obtain from them at any time an almost indefinite number of ex- 
cellent copies: 

“The reproduction of the voice given by the phonograph is still 
somewhat disappointing, and leaves much to be desired as a 
means of studying language; but there can be no doubt that if 
we had a collection. of records made, say, in the age of Eliz- 
abeth, and as perfect as those now produced, we would learn much 
of the speech of the sixteenth century. 

“Mr. Edison’s process is simple but interesting. He takes a 
copper electroplate of a wax record. This copper relief obtained 
is then electroplated with silver, the surface of which, next the 
copper, of course has precisely the form of the original wax sur- 
face. The copper matrix is then dissolved away with acid. 

“In the electroplating process the wax record is revolved under 
a bell-jar, in a Crookes vacuum, through which an electric dis- 
charge is passing between electrodes of gold. This causes a dis- 
charge of a vapor or infinitesimal particles of gold, which attach 
themselves to whatever they strike, forming a continuous .coat- 
ing of excessive thinness, and following the outline of the sur- 
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face with absolute fidelity. Upon this coating the copper matrix 
is plated, to form the inside surface upon which the silver is de- 
posited when the wax is removed. 

“The gold, like the silver, being unaffected by the acid used, 
remains as a plating on the silver record when the copper matrix 
is dissolved away. The amount of gold used is scarcely appre- 
ciable, and the silver may, of course, be a thin shell, backed up 
by other material, so that the records are not as expensive as 
might be supposed from the materials employed.” 


Readers of these columns will remember that other promising 
modifications of the phonograph have recently been patented, so 
that there is no doubt that the intelligence of inventors is once 
more being directed toward the realization of our dreams of a 
quarter-century ago. 





THE SENSES OF SAVAGES. 


An interesting study of the senses of savage peoples has re- 
cently been made by an English physician, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, 
from data gathered by him on Haddon’s expedition to Torres 
Strait and New Guinea. Says the Revue Scientifigue (Paris) 
in a report: 


“In visual acuteness, the savages are superior to Europeans. 
. .. This is doubtless due to the faculty and habit of observa- 
tion. The savage is accustomed by necessity to notice the 
smallest details, and he finally acquires surprising facility and 
precision. But this special aptitude of noting details does not 
appear to be favorable to the development of the superior intel- 
lectual faculties ; it would seem that the savage makes up for his 
advantages of sense by an inferiority of mind. And he is infe- 
rior also from the esthetic point of view ; he does not appreciate 
the beauty of a landscape. Nearsightedness is rare with him; 
he is rather farsighted, and he adapts himself better than the 
European to passage from light to darkness; he also sees better 
in the night-time. His sense of colors is but mediocre, to judge 
from his vocabulary. Every one knows that Geiger and Glad- 
stone several years ago asserted that the author of the Homeric 
poems must have been very little able to distinguish colors, be- 
cause of the poverty of his vocabulary in terms of coloration. If 
this argument holds good—and this is disputed—certain savages 
can distinguish very few colors. Among those of Northern 
Queensland, there are only three words indicating color. In the 
island of Kiwai there is the same name for blue and black. The 
vocabulary would seem to show that the best-known color, and 
perhaps the one that was first distinguished from others, is red; 
those that are least clearly separated are at the violet end of the 
spectrum. Thus, on Torres Strait, the savages never confound 
red and green, but they do confound blue and green. This im- 
perfection is in marked contrast with the condition of the Esqui- 
maux, who possess a highly developed color-vocabulary. As for 
hearing, the savages under consideration do not appear to have 
visual acuteness superior to that of Europeans. But we must 
take into account the fact that the individuals examined were 
divers. This occupation does not tend to develop fineness of 
hearing. As for odor, here also there is no superiority over Eu- 
ropeans in sensitiveness. The sense of touch is rather finer, but 
susceptibility to pain is less. Finally, the sense of weight is 
very delicate, more so than that of Europeans. And this is cu- 
tious, for these people have neither the abstract idea of weight, 
nor the corresponding word.”—7rans/ation made for Tue Lit- 
€RARY DIGEST. 





Underground Wireless Telegraphy Impossible. 
—The fact that hills appear to interpose no obstacle to the 
etheric waves by which “wireless” despatches are sent has made 
it probable that they travel as well through earth and rock as 
through air. A French expert has even stated his belief that 
they are propagated chiefly through the earth in all cases. Ex- 
periments made by M. Lagrange and reported to the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences on January 28 show, however, that a buried 
receiver can not detect despatches. Says Cosmos (Paris ) in a 
report : 

‘‘Altho the application of the Hertzian waves to wireless tele- 
graphy has already reached a practical and industrial stage, the 
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theory of the phenomena is still far from complete. The parts 
played by the earth and by the emitting wire, for instance, are 
not sufficiently well known. If we do not consider the influence 
exerted by the earth on the nature of the waves, it would seem 
that its réle is limited to guiding, just as a conductor would 
guide, the waves emitted by the hanging wire. . . . To verify 
this point, M. Lagrange has inquired whether the action of the 
waves could be detected by a coherer buried about eighteen 
inches under the surface of the ground. In these conditions, 
when the hole was not filled in with earth, the coherer indicated 
the influence of the electric wave and was able to close a circuit 
and explode a mine at some distance. But when the coherer was 
covered with eighteen inches of earth, it was insensible to the 
action of the Hertzian waves. It must be concluded that the 
waves do not penetrate the ground and that the earth probably 
absorbs and reflects them. From the military standpoint, these 
experiments show also in what conditions mines may be fired 
from a distance.”— Translation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





Filth in Sausage-Skin.—Dr. Shilling is credited with the 
discovery of a new mystery in the composition of that already 
sufficiently mysterious article of diet—the sausage. Says the 
London Lance?: ‘“‘He had often remarked molds lodged in the 
inequalities of the inner surface of the skin. He examined pieces 
of dried gut such as are found in the market, and was surprised 
to find adhering to them aconsiderable amount of déér7s of straw 
and fragments of grain. He argued that if such remains were 
fairly abundant after drying, they must be still more so in the 
fresh guts used by pork-butchers. He had-some difficulty in 
procuring samples, as only enough is prepared for the needs of 
the makers, and they are not willingly sold. After repeated ex- 
aminations, he satisfied himself that these intestines of oxen or 
pig contained an amount of excremental matter which may be 
estimated at from 2 to 2% grams per meter [10 to 12 grains to the 
foot] of small gut, and 5 per metre of large.- If the skin of sau- 
sages is carefully removed, only a small part of this filth is swal- 
lowed; but, if they are eaten with the skin, a considerable quan- 
tity must be swallowed. Dr. Schilling estimates that a German 
workman consuming 10 to 15 cm. [4 to 6 inches] of sausage daily 
swallows 4 to 5 grams [62 to 77 grains] of excrement in the week, 
or 20 grams per month. One needs only, he says, see the butch- 
er prepare the guts by washing in a little dirty water to know 
in what state they must be in regard to cleanliness. He admits 
that it is not easy to clean the intestines thoroughly, and he is 
not clear as to the pathological effects that may be caused by 
eating the matters referred to. There can be no doubt, however, 
that such substances answer to the definition of dirt as ‘matter 
in the wrong place,’ and, to say the least, they can hardly be 
regarded as wholesome articles of food. They are certainly not 
appetizing. Hogs’ dung taken in water and wine hada great 
reputation in the Middle Ages asa remedy for blood-spitting and 
pain in the side. But the return of the Saturnia reguna of or- 
ganotherapy which appears to be in prospect has not yet led us 
to this particular medication. And, whatever may be its thera- 
peutic virtues, most people would probably prefer not to have it 
administered in their morning sausage.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


PLANTS UPSIDE Down.—A series of investigations carried on in the fa- 
mous zoological laboratory at Naples, is described in the /ahkrducher fiir 
wissenschaftliche Botantk by Hans Winkler. “The experiments were made 
upon a flowerless aquatic plant that grows normally with its roots in the 
sand and its leaves in the water. For example, plants having roots and 
stems already developed were placed upside down, with leaves buried in 
the sand and roots floating in the water in strong light. The roots changed 
to stems and leaves, while the parts buried in the sand became roots.” 


NEW AIR-PURIFIER.—“A new ingenious processto improve unhealthful 
room-air at once has recently been invented by a French physician,” says 
The Scientific American, quoting from the Pharmaceutische Post. “Similar 
tothe well-known Seidlitz powders, he incloses a scent in two different 
papers, one of which contains white barium peroxid, which is saturated 
with perfume in aconcentrated form. Thisis first placed in tinfoil or oil 
paper. The other blue paper contains powdered potassium permanga- 
nate in the correct proportion, so that on mixing the two bodies together in 
a solution, oxygen is set free, which spreads the scent in the air and im- 
proves the bad air in the room. If the powder is fo be used for disinfecting 
purposes the perfume, may, of course, be left out. For sick-rooms and 
wherever an opening of the windows is not desirable or impracticable, this 
new air-purifier will doubtless prove of great value.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE CRITICS AND THE CHRIST. 


HE recent publication of another volume of the woik of 

. modern. critical scholarship known as the “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica” is again attracting the attention of the religious world 
to this series. The present volume—the second—covers the let- 
ters E to K, and like the others is edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Scripture at Ox- 
ford, and Canon of Rochester; and by Dr. J. Sutherland Black, 
son of a well-known minister of the Free Church of Scotland. 
The following conservative yet appreciative consideration of this 
work, appearing in the New York Churchman (Prot. Episc., 
February 23), gives a fair idea of its scope and critical principles : 


““Much as we may regret the attitude which some of the inde- 
pendent investigators who have contributed to this encyclopedia 
have taken, we can not regret the noble witness which it gives 
editorially to freedom of scientific thought. It is better that 
there should be intellectual error than intellectual stagnation. It 
is well that all positions should be subject to the keenest criti- 
cism and the closest scrutiny. It is well, too, that we should see 
how independent stedfast faith may be of many things that 
have been accounted its pillars, and that may yet come to be 
reckoned again by all as among its assured foundations. It may 
sometimes be hard to see how positions which are taken here are 
consistent with Catholic churchmanship. We think that some of 
them are not so; but that the distinguished churchman who 
edits, and that the churchmen who contribute to this encyclope- 
dia are as sound in faith as they are bold in scholarship, we have 
no hesitation in believing. As a work of scholars and for schol- 
ars, it is a source of congratulation that an encyclopedia of such 
fearless and acute criticism should be issued under the editor- 
ship of achurchman....... 

“Professor Bruce, of the Free College, Glasgow, writes under 
the same auspices, of our blessed Lord, that ‘He was the child 
of His time and people’ ; and further that tho‘ His spiritual tra- 
ditions are pure truth, .. . the purity of the doctrine may seem 
to be compromised by occasional references to the reward of sac- 
rifice.’ His teachings, says Dr. Bruce, ‘put morality on a level 
with, or even in some respects above, religion.’ ‘In setting forth 
_ the summum bonum as the kingdom of God, Jesus poured His 
new wine into a very old linguistic skin.’ He was an ‘idealist,’ 
a ‘ poet,” words were ‘symbols’ for Him. His healing ministry 
was ‘a manifestation of his enthusiasm of humanity,’ showing 
our Lord ‘as in a large, grand human way the friend of men.’ 
If He thought of Himself as the Messiah it was because to Him 
that word stood for an ideal, ‘the representative of all who live 
sacrificial and therefore redemptive lives.’ It was in the same 
symbolic sense that He chose for Himself the designation, Son 
of Man. But even in the skeleton which Dr. Bruce’s dissection 
leaves he finds ‘all that is needful to give the Passion its tragic 
interest’ and to ‘encourage large hope for the world.’ Faith will 
discern the Savior none the less clearly and believe none the less 
surely for the knowledge that in the crucible fire of the critical 
furnace this much remains permanent and undissolved. That 
the Resurrection was a very early faith and the second advent a 
very early hope may ‘present one of the hardest problems for 
the student of the Gospel,’ but is it not better that this should 
be said by the honest student, than if it were left to skeptical sur- 
mise that criticism could solve it if it were free?” 


The London Academy (February 23) takes a far graver view 
of the inroads on the creed of Christendom made by this volume. 
The Academy had already drawn attention to the assertions, 
made in the previous volume, “‘as to the ‘unhistorical’ nature of 
the Genesis creation-story, the profane and trivial origin of the 
Song of Solomon, the vileness of the character of David, and 
also to the doubts cast by Canon Cheyne’s contributors upon the 
credibility of many of the facts recorded in the Book of Samuel, 
the Book of Chronicles, and even in the Gospels.” The present 
volume is no tenderer to Christian traditions, remarks 7he 
Academy: 


“The Book of Esther, says Professor Néldeke (Strasburg), 
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was written ‘to encourage the observance of the feast of Purim 
among the Jews’ ; it is perfectly ‘unhistorical,’ and, under a thin 
disguise, shows two Babylonian deities (Marduk and Ishtar) con- 
quering the Elamite god Hamman, and his consort Vashti. . . 
Some portions of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah, say Canon 
Cheyne and the late Professor Kosters (Leyden), ‘have great 
historical value, but the redactor’s own contributions are largely 
inventions.’ So, the Book known as Habakkuk’s could not pos- 
sibly have been written by him . . . while the ‘original story’ of 
the legendary Job is to be found in the Babylonian tale of Ea- 
bani, the friend of the solar hero Gilgamesh, and the Book of 
Jonah is ‘an imaginative development of a thought suggested by 
Scripture.’ As for mere history, the author of the Book of Chron- 
icles is accused by Robertson Smith and Canon Cheyne (art. 
‘Elhanan’) of deliberately altering the name of Goliath into 
that of an imaginary ‘Lahmi,’ his brother, in order to conceal 
the tradition that Elhanan and not David was the slayer of that 
giant.” 

“Did any of the opponents of Christianity, from Voltaire to 
Ingersoll,” asks 7he Academy, “ever go further?” 

Thus for the Old Testament. Yet this wholesale method of 
dealing with it is mild, remarks 74e Academy, compared with 
the drastic way in which the encyclopedists deal with the New 
Testament, particularly with those parts that relate to the life of 
the founder of Christianity. The Rev. Dr. E. A. Abbott, author 
of the longest article (on ‘‘ The Gospels”), thinks that ‘“‘ Matthew's 
account of the Resurrection has been modified, so as to soften 
some of its improbabilities,” and that “in course of time skeptics 
and enemies detected and exposed stumbling-blocks, and sub- 
sequent evangelists adopted traditions that sprang up to remove 
or diminish them.” Professor Schmiedel (author of the second 
part of the article on “The Gospels”) opines, says 7he Academy, 
that ‘“‘some doubts as to the accuracy of the narratives can not 
fail to arise in the mind of the stoutest believers in miracles,” 
when he sees “how contradictory they are.’ 


After giving a long 
list of these contradictions, he claims that these facts ‘show only 
too clearly with what lack of concern for historical precision the 
Evangelists wrote.” The more credible statement in the synop- 
tics as to the Resurrection is that “the first appearances were in 
Galilee.” The statement that the risen Jesus was touched or 
that He ate are “seen to be incredible,” and Dr. Schmiedel points 
out that St. Paul saw no difference between any of the post-res- 
surrection appearances to others, and that to himself on the road 
to Damascus, the inference being that all were alike “visions.” 
He is thus led to ask whether there are “any credible,elements 
to be found in the Gospels at all?” He finds nine, however, all 
of them words spoken by Jesus; yet these, he asserts, “prove 
not only that in the person of Jesus we have to do with a com- 
pletely human being, and that the divine is to be sought in Him 
only in the form in which it is capable of being found in a man; 
they also prove that He really did exist, and that the Gospels 
contain at least some absolutely trustworthy facts concerning 
Him.” 
monizes with what he calls these aine “foundation pillars,” or that 


We may accept as credible, he says, everything that har- 
is not otherwise “open to fatal objection.” Chronological ques- 
tions relating to the composition of the Gospels are of no mo- 
ment, he says, for “if our Gospels could be shown to have been 
written from 50 A.p. onward, or even earlier, we should only have 
to say that the indubitable transformation in the original tradi- 
tion had taken place much more rapidly than one might have 
been ready to suppose; but as the transformation has departed 
so far from the genuine tradition, it is only in the interests of a 
better understanding and of a more reasonable appreciation of 
the process that one should claim for its working out a consider- 
able period.” 

The Academy thinks that Christianity is thus betrayed in the- 
house of its friends, in this encyclopedia written by eminent 
ecclesiastics and preachers of various Christian churches. ‘‘Un- 
dignified as the simile may be,” it remarks, “the position of the- 
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man who sits on the branch of a tree while he saws it off next 
the trunk seems to exactly correspond to theirs.” With regard 
to the churches “existing for the propagation of trinitarian 
Christianity,” it concludes: 


“The results of accepting the encyclopedia’s position, tho not 
so easily defined, would be quite as serious, and, as far as we 
can see, they are now put to the election between rejecting the 
conclusions of the higher criticism altogether and effecting the 
most radical changes possible in the creeds they profess. If, as 
seems most likely to be the case, they choose the first-named 
horn of the dilemma—and this applies to the Church of England 
as well as to non-conformist bodies—they will henceforth have 
to reckon with a flank attack, which, from the learning of the 
adversaries and the care with which they have prepared their 
ground, can not but be very formidable. Looking at the whole 
situation, we are much mistaken if the publication of this volume 
does not prove to be the most serious blow yet struck at Protes- 
tant Christianity.” 





KING EDWARD AND THE FREE CHURCHES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


E have lately given some comments on the relation of the 
new King and the royal family of England toward the 
Established Church. The attitude of the English monarchy 
toward the Nonconformists—or Freechurchmen, as it is now 
more customary to call them—is also a matter of much impor- 
tance. The eminent statistician, the late Mr. M. G.Mulhall, has 
recently pointed out (see ‘T'HE Lirerary Dicest, February 23, 
page 230) the great increase of British “dissent,” showing that 
while in 1865 the Established Church stood to dissenters as 9 to 
I, at presentit is less than 3to1. Indeed, taking the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, it seems probable that 
the non-Anglican bodies predominate, altho there are no wholly 
authoritative statistics upon the subject. In the British empire 
as a whole, of course, the Anglican Church forms but a small 
fraction of the total number of religious believers, Christian and 
non-Christian. 
The outlook of Nonconformity under the new reign is discussed 
by Mr. Albert Dawson, English editor of the Boston Congrega- 
tionalist. He writes (March 9) : 


‘“‘A few months before her death the Queen asked a Church of 
England clergyman in the Isle of Wight how he got on with the 
Nonconformists, adding, with a delightful touch of the girlish 
mischievousness which she never wholly lost, ‘ You will have to 
get on with them in heaven, you know.’ Similarly Victoria’s 
son and successor is known to be kindly disposed toward the 
Nonconformists, who form at least one half of his subjects, and 
he certainly has never shown any ecclesiastical preferences or 
prejudices. 

“On the other side much might be said. We live within a 
rigid constitution, which in its present form simply does not rec- 
ognize the existence of dissenters, to say nothing of conferring 
upon them any ecclesiastical status. The monarch personally 
may be very friendly toward Nonconformists, may show them 
courtesies, and might desire to go further. But the law of the 
land hardly permits it. It is at just such times as the present 
that dissenters realize their actual place in the state. In the 
great national religious services and ceremonies they have no 
part, and in only a few local joint memorial celebrations have 
they been permitted to share. At Westminster Abbey and St. 
Paul’s on great occasions room is made for them as spectators, 
but never as participants. At the jubilee celebrations, at the 
obsequies of the Queen, and at the opening of Parliament, dig- 
nitaries of the Church of England were much in evidence. But 
not a solitary Nonconformist was officially visible. It will be 
precisely the same at the coronation. Rev. C. Silvester Horne 
wrote to the papers, respectfully urging that before the order of 
service at the Queen’s funeral was unalterably fixed Free-Church 
representatives should be invited to take audible part in the sol- 
emn national event, but the suggestion met with no response. 
The fact is, the whole country is enmeshed in a net of Anglican- 
ism. It is the ecclesiastics who block the way, and, until they 
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are either persuaded or forced to budge, Nonconformists, while 
enjoying equal civil rights, must continue to endure humiliating 
religious disabilities. 

“Disestablishment would, of course, at once put an end to all 
this by placing all the religious communions upon an equal foot- 
ing. But disestablishment*seems just about as likely to be ef- 
fected as communication with Mars, indeed rather less so. As 
an active force in the nation the disestablishment movement is 
practically dead. I may be rebuked for saying this, but you 
must accept it as the opinion of one whose business it is impar- 
tially to study current affairs. That religious equality will come, 
and probably at no very distant date, I firmly believe, but it will 
rather be along the line of a scheme of comprehension that does 
not involve the sacrifice of principle and conviction than in the 
form of disestablishment. When brought into prominence by 
such historic scenes as are now being enacted in our midst, the 
present anomalous position of Free Churchmen becomes so ludi- 
crously unjust that one feels it can not last much longer. Pos- 
sibly one of the brightest features of the reign of King Edward 
VII. will be a proper recognition by the state of that half of the 
subjects of the realm who are now ecclesiastically ignored.” 





IS LIFE IN A FLAT UNFAVORABLE TO 
RELIGION ? 


iy a recent Lenten address, the Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell, 

rector of Trinity Church, Brooklyn, viewed life in a city 
flat from a new point of view. According to a résumé of his 
address in Zhe Living Church (March 2), he said: 


“There is something about the flat that militates against relig- 
ion. In all sections of New York, in Boston, and wherever the 
flat has been introduced, the fact is noticed. It may be the large 
city, which the flat accompanies as a necessity, where people 
more and more lose themselves among other people, or think 
they do, and so shirk responsibility and become irreligious. 
Whatever it is, the apartment, and especially the high-priced 
one, is looked upon with fear by all rectors.” 


A writer in the same journal (March g) tries to account for 
this. His indictment, unlike Dr. McConnell’s, is against the 
cheap flat, which, in New York and most American cities, is 
used largely by a migratory portion of the population: 


“In all flats the rooms are so close together, often small, that 
there is absolutely no quiet or privacy; a person has no oppor- 
tunity for quiet meditation or devotions of any kind. I am 
speaking of the moderate-sized, moderate-priced flats. I have 
had no experience with the high-priced ones, but think there 
may exist the same difficulty in them. There is not a spot in 
the average flat where one can shut out the sounds from the 
rooms. Bedrooms are small, usually with but one window; con- 
sequently the atmosphere is quickly vitiated when the doors are 
closed. In my own case during this winter we have had sick- 
ness and extra care and anxiety. In order to have any quiet for 
prayers and devotions, I must await until the family are in bed, 
or I must rise before they are astir, which is a serious tax on the 
physical strength, and, at best, fatigue renders meditation and 
prayers very nearly mechanical. Whatever affects the private 
devotions must equally affect church attendance. 

“The one great remedy for this state of affairs lies, it seems to 
me, in opening our churches through the day. If one could drop 
into the church for a few minutes, daily, it would be an unspeak- 
able help. It seems as if it would be a very simple matter to 
arrange to have the churches open from seven in the morning 
until seven in the evening. Don't close them at five or six, but 
give people a chance to stop on their way home from their daily 
work. In the part of the city in which I live, the churches are 
all closed throughout the week (barring the hours for Lenten 
services). The sectarians [7.e., non-Episcopalians] are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of a quiet moment, for, to our 
shame be it said, there are more open doors in their buildings 
than in ours. ‘I'he churches need not be warmed even, except 
in severe weather. It seems to me the crying need of our great 
cities, especially in ‘flat’ districts, isthe open church, It might 
take some time toimpress upon people that the church was al- 
ways open; but I am sure many would thankfully avail them- 
selves of the opportunity.” 
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Another writer points out that even tho church doors are kept 
open, there is often an offensive officialism in Protestant city 
churches which limits-their usefulness. While ome can go into 
a Roman Catholic church at any time of the day and unnoticed 
spend an hour or more of meditation or devotion, in many Epis- 
copal and other Protestant churches one is almost sure to meet 
an officious verger or sexton who eyes one with suspicion and 
keeps one in view as a possible depredator, in spite of the fact 
that Roman Catholic churches have in general incomparably 
more valuable altar treasures to be protected. 





HAS CARDINAL VAUGHAN BECOME A CON- 
VERT TO DR. MIVART’S VIEWS? 


O those who followed the course of the very spirited con- 
troversy between Cardinal Vaughan, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in England, and the late Prof. St. George Mi- 
vart, a leading Roman Catholic scientist, the suppgsition that 
Dr. Mivart would ever find a convert to his views in his ecclesi- 
astical superior will hardly appear credible. Yet in the London 
Tabédet (March 1), a journal owned and editorially controlled by 
Cardinal Vaughan, there has appeared an article which goes a 
long way toward meeting Dr. Mivart and the higher critics upon 
their own ground. The whole article, dealing as it does with 
what may be called the crux of the Old-Testament controversy 
—the Pentateuch—is of great interest and’ iniportance as show- 
ing how far a primate and prince of the most conservative church 
in Christendom has, as he states, been compelled to accept cer- 
tain results of modern Biblical criticism. Cardinal Vaughan’s 
initial steps in “liberalism” in fact date back several years. 
After premising that “those who are in any degree acquainted 
with the course of modern Pentateuchal study are aware that 
Deuteronomy is in some sense a key to the position,” 7he Taéd- 
¢ée¢ remarks that for seven years it has accepted ‘“‘the analysis of 
the Pentateuch or of the Hexateuch into four main documents,” 
altho it has not as yet accepted the opinions of the modern critics 
as to the dates of composition. Ina review of “Zum Deutero- 
nomium,” a recent dissertation by the Jesuit Dr. von Hum- 
melauer, the writer says: 


“In 1894, Dr. Robert Clarke convinced us—not indeed by new 
arguments, but by a forcible restatement of old ones—that there 
is no reasonable possibility of resisting the conclusions of the 
critics as to the documentary analysis of the books which for 
centuries were unhesitatingly ascribed to the personal author- 
ship of Moses. We admit, previsianally at least, the analysis ; 
but we are still in doubt as to the dating of the documents. And 
toward the clearing up of this doubt the first step; as Kloster- 
mann long ago pointed out, must be the assigning of an approx- 
imate date to Deuteronomy. If Deuteronomy be really a work 
of the seventh century B.c., then the question must be faced 
whether the ‘ Priestly Code’ can possibly.be, in its present form, 
pre-Exilic. 
to be much older than the seventh century B.c., then the state of 
the question as to the historical setting of the Priestly Code can 
not fail to be considerably modified; even tho the arguments 
which seem to show that it is later than Deuteronomy should be 
unimpaired. 

“ Hitherto, so far as we are aware, no attempt has been made 
to assign to Deuteronomy any definite date intermediate between 
the time of Moses himself and the reign of Manasseh or Josiah. 
But now Father F. von Hummeltauer enters the field with an en- 
tirely new hypothesis, which is at least of considerable interest, 
and which we proceed to lay before our readers, tho we would 
counsel those of them who can read from German by all means 
to make acquaintance at first hand with the little brochure which 
heralds his forthcoming commentary. According to Wellhausen, 
the fifteen chapters Deut. xii.-xxvi., or more precisely, Deut. xii. 
I+xxvi. 15, form the original kernel of the book, to which all 


the rest was added by way of introduction or completion at dif- . 


ferent, tho: not widely different,.times. Now, altho. Father von 
Hummelauer altogether dissents from Wellhausen as regards 
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their relative priority, he agrees with him in thinking that the 
chapters in question are neither by the same hand nor of the 
same date as the remainder of the book. And in this he goes 
beyond many of the critics, among whom Kuenen and Driver— 
to name only two—strongly maintain the unity of Deuteronomy, 
or at least of that larger portion of it which consists of chapters 
v.-xxvi. and xxviii.” 

The writer gives a somewhat minute consideration to the facts 
upon which this Jesuit scholar bases views more “advanced” 
that those of the two great leaders of higher Old-Testament crit- 
icism. Father von Hummelauer, for instance, following almost 
the words of Voltaire, Thomas Paine, Ingersoll, and other more 
scholarly critics of the modern school, calls attention to the fact 
that the authors of the Mosaic books ‘read back” into their docu- 
ments the spirit of their present period, when Moses had been 
dead for centuries. For instance, the Philistines, Dr. von Hum- 
melauer argues, “came into prominence as the enemies of Israel 
not in the time of Moses, but toward the end of the Richterzeit, 
or period of the Judges.” He chiefly dwells on the fact that the 
writer of Deut. xii. represents a social state among the Jews as 
actually prevailing which is little short of anarchical. Can it be 
imagined, asks Dr. von Hummelauer, that Moses in his own age 
should have so written about his own time? ‘ No,” he replies, 
“these words, tho spoken ‘in the person’ of Moses, were never 
spoken by Moses, but by one who lived at a later date and who 
referred back.. . . the sad conditions of his own time to that of 
Moses.” “This notion of a retrojection of present conditions to 
a past time is of course familiar to the critics,” remarks 7 he 
Tablet, “but it is something of a surprise to find so eminently 
orthodox a theologian as Father von Hummelauer adopting this 
idea and using it without hesitation as a working hypothesis.” 
The Tablet concludes : 


“It would be rash in the extreme for any one who had not 
given the matter long and serious consideration to venture to 
put forward an independent opinion on the date of the redaction 
of Deuteronomy ; by which we do not mean the date at which it 
received its final literary revision, but the period within which 
it assumed a form substantially identical with that in which we 
now possess it. Dr. Driver and others of the same school are as 
firmly convinced that it reflects the circumstances of the seventh 
century B.c. as Father von Hummelauer is that it reflects those of 
the eleventh or twelfth. This new hypothesis at least deserves 
careful examination....... 

““Meanwhile two useful lessons may be drawn from Father 
von Hummelauer’s pamphlet: viz., (1) that it is not safe to 
pooh-pooh the methods of the higher criticism; for in fact the 
author of the dissertation before us makes some of the chief ar- 
guments of the critics his own, and employs methods which are, 
to Say the least, very similar to theirs; and (2) that, as was said 
at the outset, it is not safe to accept as fully established the con- 
clusions of the dominant school of critics with regard to the da- 
ting of the documents which‘are believed to underlie the Pen- 
tateuch as we now have it.” 





Some Common Misinterpretations of Doctrine. 
—The ease with which theological doctrines are misrepresented 
by outsiders is illustrated in a recent criticism of Mr. John Bur- 
roughs’s work, “The Light of Day,” in Zhe Sacred Heart 
Review (March 9). The reviewer, the Rev. Dr. James J. Fox, 
points out that Mr. Burroughs, like many Protestants, takes the 
Catholic dogma of the Immaculate Conception to relate to the 
virgin birth of Christ, whereas it has nothing to do with that 
doctrine, merely meaning that the Virgin was, in her own con- 
ception, from her mother’s womb, divinely preserved from all 
taint of sin, so that the Christ might be born from a sinless 
mother. Dr. Fox is indignant that, altho writing of Roman 
Catholic doctrines, Mr. Burroughs “has never taken the trouble 
to find out what these doctrines are.” The writer further says: 
“He would, we presume, consider himself justly disgraced if, in 
speaking of some peculiarities of the gray squirrel, he confounded 
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it with the brown. If, in criticizing, let us say, the religion of 
the Maoris, he were to exhibit ignorance of what that religion is, 
he would feel that he had written himself a shameless pre- 
tender.” 

Added force is given to Dr. Fox’s warning about the gray 
squirrel by the fact that in the same paragraph he refers to ‘the 
Calvinistic doctrine that unbaptized infants are condemned to 
eternal torment,” and finds fault with Mr. Burroughs for wrongly 
attributing this “Calvinistic” view to the Roman Catholic 
Church. As has repeatedly been pointed out in the recent dis- 
cussions of the Westminster Confession of Faith, Calvin and 
Presbyterians generally have always maintained that uuabap- 
tized infants, if elect, are most surely saved. Indeed, the belief 
that baptism is not necessary for salvation is one of the distinc- 
tive doctrines of Calvinism, as opposed to that of sacramenta- 
rians. 





ARE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES A SOURCE OF 
DANGER? 


“T° HE past two years have been marked by an arraignment of 
religious orders in several partsof the world. In the Phil- 
ippines, a long, bloody, and costly conflict has been proceeding, 
whose first inception is widely ascribed to the popular anti- 
pathy felt toward the friars. In France a bitter discussion as 
to the conduct of many of the religious houses toward of 1899- 
their young protégés took place during the autumn and winter 
1900, and was made the subject of parliamentary inquiry—later 
reflected in the remarkable articles of M. de Saint-Genix in 
The Contemporary Review (see Tue Literary Dicest, April 
21, 1900, page 488), and in a defense of the orders (May 19, page 
609). The present determined onslaught upon the congregations 
by the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry in France, and the recent 
outburst of popular antipathy to the Jesuits and other orders in 
Spain are, with the other facts mentioned, apparently part of a 
world-wide movement of popular distrust of the religious orders. 
In view of this, Zhe Catholic World (New York, March) 
gives the leading place to an exposition of what the religious 
orders really stand for, as seen by Roman Catholics. The 
writer says: 

“Religious communities, then, are bodies of men or women 
who, in order to devote themselves more exclusively to the pur- 
suit of their ideal of Christian perfection, abandon their homes 
and live together undera rule. Always this rule enjoins the 
observance of the three ‘evangelical counsels,’ poverty, or the 
renunciation of earthly goods; chastity, or the consecration of 
body and soul to a life of perfect continence; and obedience, or 
the subjection of private will to the command of legitimate supe- 
riors. Ordinarily, besides this the ‘rule’ prescribes a daily rou- 
tine of exercises embracing both the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of one’s neighbor at stated intervals and for definite lengths 
of time, leaving a margin to be employed as individual ability 
or inclination shall direct. We say ‘ordinarily,’ since there are 
some communities known as contemplatives in which the rule 
prescribes no other service of the neighbor than that of frequent 
and fervent intercessory prayer. Ordinarily, too, stability is 
secured by vows on the part of the members; that is to say, by 
promises made to God binding the individual under pain of sin 
to adhere to his state of life and to prosecute his strivings after 
perfection. 

“To what loyal Christian mind can this ideal be offensive? 
Religious [an ecclesiastical term designating those in religious 
orders] find in the Gospel itself a divine guaranty for the worth 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. The Son of Man, who had 
not whereon to lay His head, who taught the value of renouncing 
all, who subjected Himself to Mary and Joseph, who was born of 
a Virgin, died a virgin, and praised virginity highly, both with 
His own lips and through His inspired apostle—He is the type in 
whom Religious discover God’s unmistakable approval of the 
state of life their rule prescrib:s. They find this type recognized 
and imitated in the apostolic church, consecrated by generations 
of saints, sanctioned by centuries of Christian teaching, rendered 
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irresistibly winning by harmony with the noblest aspirations 
ever experienced by human souls. To obtain a definite and 
practicable means of imitating Christ's life is the ceaseless prayer 
of numerous hearts touched with the generous flame of divine 
love. For how many is it obtainable only by means of entrance 
into a religious community? How often does it happen that the 
young man or maiden, on fire with this inner sense of divine 
possibilities, can find contentment only in a shelter where the 
soul, ‘espoused as a chaste virgin to Christ’ and freed from the 
trammels and clamor of other loves, can suppress carnal desires, 
can renounce possessions, can learn the lesson of the cross in 
that ‘gréatest of penances,’ a life passed under a common rule. 
Surely, lovely chastity can not but win the veneration of any 
mind honestly resolved to accept Christ’s teaching as good for 
men. Indeed, it scarcely can fail by virtue of its own inherent 
charm to attract the souls of all who are capable of appreciating 
the real beauty of the supersensuous, of understanding the true 
poetry of love. Far beyond the wildest dreams of the young and 
romantic imagination are the sweet joys reserved for those who 
dedicate their lives to the cultivation of that hidden love born of 
the Creator’s regard for His creature. As purity begets faith, so 
does renunciation of carnal delight prepare the soul for a spiri- 
tual relationship that can not be described in words. To those 
who believe in the reality of the Incarnation, surely this higher 
life should appeal as a precious grace bestowed upon chosen 
souls to set them peculiarly apart from things of earth and re- 
serve them for the ineffable union of a love all spiritual and 
divine.” 

The celibate ideal is the one most widely misunderstood ; far 
less can poverty as an ideal, the writer remarks, offend any one 
who ponders the true meaning of Christ’s earthly life, of His. 
example, His teaching to the apostles, and of His counsel to the 
rich young man seeking perfection, “Sell whatsoever thou hast, 

. . and come, follow me.” As to the third “counsel of perfec- 
tion "—obedience—this does not mean, the writer explains, “that 
the subject substitutes the superior’s command for his own con- 
science. . Neither church law nor any community has ever 
sanctioned the idea that an individual ceases to be a responsible 
moral agent.” 

After giving what he calls “an unprejudiced Gospel view ” of 
these three fundamental principles of the religious life, the writer 
makes a plea for the reasonableness,of vows—all the more remark- 
able as the Paulists do not themselves take any but the ordinary 
vows of the priesthood, and because the “ Life of Father Hecker,” 
their founder, met widespread condemnation in the church for 


its alleged hostile teachings upon this point. The writer says: 


“If a man in response to what he believes to be a divine invi- 
tation enters into a contract with God formally and solemnly as 
he would in the case of a human contract, has he done anything 
unbecoming? Why should a soul not be espoused as firmly and 
irrevocably and publicly to the divine Lover as to a human one? 
And is it inconceivable that the soul thus wedded thereby gains 
a new title, so to speak, to the affection of Almighty God? 
Surely all this commends itself as perfectly intelligible and con- 
sistent to any one who has risen to that concept of divine love 
taught by Jesus Christ. Yet these truths are a logical justifica- 
tion for the Catholic notion of vows. A religious vow is a con- 
tract with God made by a man who thus binds himself solemnly 
to a perfect life—that is, to the pursuitof perfection. /pso facto, 
therefore, a man with the three religious vows is in a more per- 
fect state, blessed with peculiar privileges and special graces. 
Such is the universal and traditional Catholic teaching. Is it 
open to criticism? Certainly not from the point of view of the 
Gospel.” 


As for the present French crisis, the London Sfectator con- 
demns the clericals for the anti-Jewish crusade preached by 
many of them, and indicts the French Government for its attempt 
to depart from the principles of true liberalism. Of “Clerical- 
ism” it says (February 16) : 


“We desire to state most emphatically our dislike, nay, de- 
testation, of the aims and actions.of the more violent sections of 
Latin clericalism. We can not find words strong enough to ex- 
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press our loathing, not only of the writings of men like M. Dru- 
mont, but of those who have thought it consistent with their 
professions of Christianity to let the ‘outrageous outpourings of 
the anti-Semite and pro-clerical press pass by without any real 
or effective protest. The things written by these defenders of 
the church as Roman Catholics to Roman Catholics should have 
raised a protest that would have rung throughout Europe. In- 
stead, the leaders of the Roman Church have been dumb, and 
dumb, alas! in the spirit of a friendly neutrality. Almost the 
only expressions of Roman Catholic indignation that have been 
heard have come as a faint whisper from a few insignificant and 
obscure, if upright, priests and laymen. Here are some extracts 
from the Lire Parole, which Mr. Conybeare uses to support his 
case against clericalism. They are messages written by corre- 
spondents of that paper who sent subscriptions to the funds 
raised by the Zzdre Parole, and were published by it, needless 
to say, not with disapproval, but as expressions of sympathy for 
the work the paper was doing: 

““*St. Bartholomew’s night saved France from dismemberment 
2 francs.’ ‘A. Bailli¢re and one of his friends, who would like 
to see 100,000 Jews and other traitors to the country guillotined, 
100 francs.’ ‘For the widow of Henry, for the extermination of 
the Jew and the Huguenot, 1 franc.’ ‘A group of officers who 
impatiently wait for the order to experiment with the new ex- 
plosives and new cannon on the 100,000 Jews who poison the 
country, 25 frances.’ ‘One who begins to understand St. Bar- 
tholomew’s in view of the anti-patriotic attitude of the Protest- 
ants, C. L., 3 frances 50.’ ‘An agrégé of the university who 
begins to understand St. Bartholomew’s and the 18th Brumaire, 
2francs.’ ‘A /icenczé in history who finds the Inquisition to be 
an institution of public utility, and St. Bartholomew’s a work of 
national purification, 5 francs.’ ‘Hurrah for a Jewish St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, M. A. Poisson, 3 francs.’ 

“One might have imagined that M. Drumont’s publications 
would have been placed on the Index, and that every bishop in 
France and every priest would have denounced such atrocities 
to their congregations. Yet as far as we know no mark of disap- 
probation by the Vatican or by the French ecclesiastical authori- 
ties was shown. And all the while the Roman Church in France 
and on the Continent assumes to itself the duty of directing 
men’s consciences in questions of morals as well as of faith. 
Truly may we say of this wicked indifference, in Cromwell’s 
words, ‘This is a thing God will reckon for.’ ” 


There is, however, says The Spectator, only one way by 
which “the extremer elements of Roman Catholicism can be 
effectively fought and overcome,” namely, by “discarding, not 
copying, the campaign of oppression which the French clericals 
desire to apply to the Jews, to the Protestants, and to liberalism 
generally.” That is, the humane principles of true liberalism 
must be applied to the clericals, and the religious orders must 
not be persecuted : : 


“It is idle to say that no outrage on liberal principles is in- 
volved because the men who will be touched by the new legisla- 
tion entertain noxious and illiberal ideas. True liberty consists 
in the right to think as one pleases, to hold what opinions oné 
likes, and to convince others, if one can, of those opinions. It 
involves the right to hold opinions which other people hold to be 
wrong, as well as those which they hold to be good. Action is, 
of course, another matter. Actions can not be as free as 
thoughts, or the world would bea pandemonium. But even here 
the minimum of interference must be allowed to the state. The 
policy of the bill before the French chamber is, in effect, to take 
away rights from monks and members of religious orders which 
will be allowed to laymen. That is a policy which is, in our 
opinion, as unsound in theory asin practise. It is illiberal and 
it is inexpedient, and it can not produce the results desired. 
As long as French parents want their children taught by Jesuits 
and Assumptionists they will contrive to get them taught by 
members of those orders. The Jesuits may, and will, disappear 
some day through internal decay, but as long as they are perse- 
cuted they will flourish. When the order was dissolved by the 
Pope, it was at its weakest owing to the deadening influences 
which always attach to old and rich corporations. The stimulus 
of a world-wide persecution restored the order to vigor. The 
French Government have themselves had experience of this fact. 
The orders are far more powerful to-day than they were before 
the Ferry bill.” 
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POTSHERD LITERATURE AND THE BIBLE. 


NEW source for the study of the history of the New-Testa- 
ment era has been discovered in the many potsherds and 

clay fragments that have been found in recent years in Egypt, 
and which have been closely studied, especially by Prof. Ulrich 
Wilecken. The use of the “ostraka,” or potsherds, for writing pur- 
poses was barely suggested by the classical Kleiothenes story ; 
but it has been left chiefly to Wilcken to demonstrate that they 
were generally employed for writing as early as the sixth century 
before Christ in Athens and later throughout the Mediterranean 
countries, especially in the Hellenistic period. In recent years 
thousands of these potsherds have been found in Egypt, and they 
yield practically the same kind of data which the papyri yield. 
They have been found bearing inscriptions in the national Egyp- 
tian, both hieratic and demotic, in Greek, Latin, Coptic, Ara- 
maic and Arabic. The greatest number so far discovered have 
Greek inscriptions and date from the time of the first Ptolemies, 
reaching down to the Arabian period. 
including letters, contracts, bills, receipts, etc., including also 
extracts from classical authors. 
contain tax receipts. 


The contents are varied, 


The greatest number of ostraka 
In Wilcken’s book, which is entitled ‘‘Gre- 
chische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien,” 1,624 of these rem- 
nants are utilized, and of these 1,355 are published by him for 
the first time. These potsherds are found in the museums of 
Berlin, London, Paris, Rome, Turin, Leyden and elsewhere, and 
also in private collections. The writing is a peculiarly difficult 
kind of cursive script. Considerable material is found for the 
study of the New-Testament period, and especially of New-Tes- 
tament Greek, as also of Philo, the Apocrypha, and the Greek 
Old Testament. 


are found only occasionally, such as information concerning the 


Direct data on New-Testament interpretation 


methods of collection, especially for religious purposes, practised 
in Egypt in the Greco-Roman period, a number of the terms used 
by Paul concerning his collection for the poor Christians in Jeru- 
salem being found. Again, the publicans are described much as 
No doubt this potsherd 


literature will give other sidelight information to the New-Testa- 


they are in the New-Testament books. 


ment student.—T7rans/ation made for Tue LITERARY DicEst. 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE eradication of racial antipathies and misunderstandings by means of 
the Golden Rule is to be the subject for discussion at a meeting held in 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, on March 24, under the auspices of the 
Baron and Baroness de Hirsch Monument Association. Among the speak- 
ere are to be Minister Wu Ting Fang, the Rev. Dr. Heber Newton, the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Silverman, the Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
R. Slicer, Rabbi Samuel Schulman, the Rev. Dr. Donald S. Mackay, Edwin 
Markham, and others. 


IN our issue of January 19 we quoted from 7he Church Review some re- 
marks about a recent rendition, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, of the hymn “Nun 
danket alle Gott,” which this High-Church journal attributed to Luther, 
“that solifidian heresiarch.” A reader calls our attention to the fact that 
this hymn is not by Luther but by Martin Rinkart, who wrote more than 
a hundred years later, and asks whether this peaceful hymn could have 
aroused all this anti-Protestant furor, or whether 7he Church Review did 
not have in mind Luther’s famous hymn, “Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
It is rot improbable that the latter was the case, altho any hymn by a con- 
tinental Protestant reformer would probably be unwelcome to 7he Church 
Review and the Anglo-Catholic party. 


ELIZABETH ANN SETON will be the first canonized saint of the United 
States, if the investigations now under way are satisfactory. The Rev. 
Father P. S. McHale, president of the Niagara University, has received au- 
thority from Rome to look into the matter, asa preliminary to further in- 
vestigations at Rome. Mother Seton was born in New York in 1774, and 
she died in 1821. In 1809 she established what later became the Sisters of 
Charity. ‘The process of making a saint isa long one, extending in most 
cases over many years, sometimes centuries. The postulant for the 
“honors of the altar,” as full sainthood is called, is first declared venerable. 
The Venerable Bede, the Anglo-Saxon writer of the eight century, has 
never passed beyond this step. Later, the “beatification” of the postulant 
is declared. Blessed Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of England, who was 
beheaded for his faith by Henry VIIL., lately attained this title after being 
“Venerable” for several hundred yeais. Last of all, the postulant is can- 
onized and has the title of saint. There are several Latin-American 
saints already, the best known being St. Rose of Lima, in Peru. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


IRELAND AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
CENTURY. 


SEVERE arraignment of the Salisbury ministry for its 

treatment of the Irish question appears in the February 
Fortnightly Review. ‘The writer, who signs himself “An Old 
Whig of the School of Grattan,” declares that, in matters of gen- 
eral government, education, taxation, but especially in the ques- 
tion of land, the policy of the present Conservative government 
in Ireland has been “either a feeble, hand-to-mouth policy, or 
a policy of positive mistakes.” As the century opens, he says, 
the constitution in Ireland is a “ghastly farce.” * 


“That majestic structure of order and freedom, well com- 
pacted, broad based on the national will, is in Ireland a shape- 
less, nay, a tottering ruin. The Irish representation in the 
House of Commons is almost wholly composed of elements hos- 
tile to government, law, and social progress; moderation, wis- 
dom, above all, property, that main pillar of stability in a state, 
are, with few exceptions, not to be found in it; it does not ex- 
press, it falsifies, the best opinion of Ireland. The aristocracy 
which, in Great Britain, leads the people, is in Ireland power- 
less, degraded, contemned; it has hardly any part in political 
life, it has even been deprived of nearly all social influence. 
The government of Ireland is a mere bureaucracy, apparently 
strong but really weak; its modes of administration change as 
one minister succeeds another, and exhibit vacillation under the 
show of force; it is not in accord with the upper classes, which 
it has long ago ceased to consult or respect ; with the lower it is 
completely out of sympathy.” 


In almost every respect, the writer continues, Ireland is in a 
bad way. We quote again: 

“In Ireland the divisions of race and faith, made worse by agi- 
tation and legislation utterly unwise, are more deeply marked 
than they have been within living memory ; the middle class in 
Ireland is happily rising, but is still of little weight in the state ; 
the great mass of the people is a mere multitude without a sted- 
fast purpose or will, tossed hither and thither by priests and 
demagogs, completely unfit for political power as every gen- 
eral election for the last fifteen years has proved. In this state 
of things the elements of true national life do not exist; society 
is disordered, almost turned upside down ; revolution and social- 
ism are ready to break out, and are only kept down by ill-directed 
force. These grave evils reveal themselves most fully in the land 
and in the relations formed in it, infinitely the most important 
in the entire community. The landed gentry have been changed 
from landowners into rent-chargers; they have been thrust 
out of the management of local affairs; they have been liter- 
ally prevented by law from doing their duty. The peasantry 
have been gorged with the spoils of their landlords, but 
the advantages they have gained have been to little purpose ; 
they are a discontented and dissatisfied body of men, disloyal 
for the most part in the southern provinces. In this position of 
affairs demoralization abounds, the sense of security and of what 
is settled hardly exists ; sober industry and thrift find no encour- 
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agement, dishonesty and wastefulness are actually promoted by 
law, a restless and unwholesome craving prevails for a confisca- 
tion of property iniquitous, universal, infamous. And the re- 
sults are becoming manifest in the land; the wealth of Ireland 
is slowly on the increase in commerce and among the middle 
classes; but in all that relates to the land it is plainly declining. 
Pauperism is steadily growing, tho population is still being re- 
duced ; the income tax on land is gradually falling off; the area 
of agriculture of all kinds is shrinking; husbandry, in many dis- 
tricts, is not nearly so good as it was, say before 1879, espe- 
cially as to planting, arterial drainage, and the breeds of farm- 
ing animals; capital has long ago been avoiding the Irish soil. 
It could not, indeed, have been otherwise, the Irish land system 
being what it is.” 


The writer offers no remedy for the trouble, but suggests, as 
“the imperative duty of the hour, the appointment of a “really 
strong commission to inquire into the working of the Irish land 
acts, and the administration of them by the land commission.” 

The progress of economic and political evolution is gradually 
bringing about “an irresistible sentiment in favor of a peasant 
proprietary,” says 7he Daily News (London), which has lately 
come under radical auspices: 


‘*More and more the landlord class has been withering away 
into what biologists call a ‘rudimentary organ’ in the body poli- 
tic. They once hada function. That function has little by lit- 
tle disappeared, and.they are left drawing nutriment from the 
body and making no return. They are becoming mere rent- 
receivers. Society does not permanently tolerate the existence of 
such aclass. If it secures them their income, it at least prevents 
them from making mischief.” 


The Daily News argues in favor of the land-purchase scheme 
advocated by Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., for ‘“‘the compulsory pur- 
chase of all the agricultural land in Ireland which does not now 
belong to a single owner” (we quote Mr. Russell’s words). This 
scheme, however, says 7he News, would make the British Par- 
liament Ireland’s landlord : 


“Without in any way prejudging the issue, we can not help 
pointing out that the natural landlord of the Irish people, if there 
is to be any scheme of national purchase, is not England but Ire- 
land, and the natural authority to superintend so vast a transac- 
tion, to coerce the maladministrators and redeem by amending 
acts the partiality of tribunals, is not a parliament at Westmin- 
ster that has an unwieldy and unmanageable empire on its 
hands, but a parliament at Dublin that has Ireland to deal with 
and is composed of the Irishmen who alone can deal in full per- 
sonal Knowledge and sympathy with the difficulties of their own 
country.” 


Irishmen, 7he News believes, would have responded -to the 
imperial call for help in the Boer war as readily as any other 
portion of the empire, but they felt that they, a subject race, 
were fighting to turn a free race into a subject one. T7he News, 
which is opposed to the South African war, concludes as follows: 


“In every other part of the empire men might arm and drill 
and be praised for patriots; in Ireland voluntary drilling was a 
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crime, Irish militia regiments were drafted out of Ireland, Eng- 
lishmen were drafted in; the Irish were in the position of these 
poor Uitlanders, to whom was shamefully denied (so we read) 
the elementary right of civilized men to bear arms. And un- 
doubtedly, if a volunteer force were allowed in Ireland, what 
happened in 1782 would happen again. Only now there would 
be more bitterness in the demand. That is the result of a cen- 
tury of union, that when the rest of the empire leaped to repel 
an invasion, Ireland still needed to be held down by a garrison 
of regulars and English militia. The ruling fact of the situation 
in Ireland is that the Union, which has passed virtually by force, 
is still maintained by force; and Ireland, which under the sys- 
tem accorded to Canada would be as loyal'as Canada is now, re- 
mains as disloyal as Canada or Australia or New Zealand would 
be if denied their independence.” 


Colonel Arthur Lynch, of the British army in South Africa, 
who has had a long experience in Irish politics, writes (in 7he 
independent, New York) of *“ Britain’s need of Ireland.” Even 
in her “present subjection,” he says, Ireland has been the em- 
pire’s best recruiting-ground for her army and navy. He con- 
tinues: 


“But a reconciled Ireland could supply a force of soldiers and 
sailors five times, or even ten times, as large as that of the Irish 
contingent now engaged in the British service. And the recon- 
ciliation of Ireland would have consequences far beyond the in- 
crease of England’s material power. The discontent of Ireland 
not only immobilizes a considerable part of England’s force, but 
it is also felt as a disruptive influence throughout the whole 
scope of England’s politics, and is, of course, one of the causes 
of the hostility of a great section of the American people. A 
contented Ireland would act as a sort of cement to all the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. The English Government would be well 
advised to bend its energies in this direction, with the object of 
making Ireland as powerful a factor of the strength of the Brit- 
ish Isles as La Vendée and La Bretagne are now of France.” 





MORE EUROPEAN OPINION ON AMERICA 
COMPETITION. 


CONOMIC writers of Europe continue to call for a Euro- 
pean trade alliance against the United States as the only 
means of meeting our commercial rivalry. The German and 
Austrian journals are especially alarmed. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung, speaking of ‘the specter of American competition in 
European markets,” says: “The entrance of the United States 
upon the scene as a creditor nation indicates a vast change. 
After the war with Spain the Government of the United States 
launched out for the conquest of the world. The European 
states will have to familiarize themselves with the idea that 
America will henceforth have its word in their councils.” Handi- 
capped by militarism, Europe, says the 7ages/at? (Vienna), is 
no match for rich America, “which is destined to gradually be- 
come the creditor of the entire world.” Inthe next few decades 
“all the European states, and also Australia, China, and Japan, 
will become its [America’s] debtors, unless we take precautions 
not to fall into economic dependence on this new commercial 
world-giant.” Europe’s sole refuge, concludes this Austrian 
journal, “is the abolition of militarism, that cancer which is 
destroying her agriculture, her industry, and her commerce.” 
The Volks-Zettung (Cologne) argues in favor of Germany’s 
maintaining a good understanding with Great Britain in order 
to have a freer hand against the United States. It says: 


“We have hitherto shown the gentlemen in Washington too 
much readiness to yield. Wecan only make them feel the full 
weight of our power when England does not stand in the way. 
Of course nobody in Germany intends to provoke a war with the 
United States, from which we would have nothing to gain; but 
the interests of our agriculture absolutely demand a more ener- 
getic assertion than they have hitherto had in Washington through 
the imperial Government.” 


The. Berlin correspondent of the Courrier des Etats-Unis 
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(New York) declares that several German newspapers, through 
fear of “the American commercial invasion,” have gone so far 
as to refuse to insert the advertisements of American firms. 
Our commercial victories continue in various parts of the 
world. Consul-General Bray, at Melbourne, Australia, reports 
that an Illinois steel concern has secured orders for all the steel 
rails and fish-plates for the government railroads in the colony 
of Victoria, having underbid several English and German firms. 
A Pittsburg company-will-supply nine locomotives and one hun- 
dred and fifty cars for a local railroad in Calcutta, India, suc- 

















A LONDON VIEW OF THE AMERICAN INVASION. 


MADAM LONDON (to Uncle Sam): “Excuse me, sir, but are you running 
this metropolis or am I?” 

UNCLE SAM: ‘“ Well, madam, unless your sons hustlea bit, I guess I'l) 
get more than a look in.” —Moonshine, London, 


cessfully competing with four British concerns. 7he British 
Board of Trade Journai (London) warns British manufactur- 
ers that American boots and shoes are capturing markets where 
British goods ought to have a practical monopoly. Commenting 
on this warning, 7/e Standard (London) asks: “What will 
awaken our manufacturers from their lethargy and pierce 
through the self-complacency of the British workingman?” An 
Englishman signing himself ‘A. M.,” who says that he has had 
thirty years’ business experience in the United States and under- 
stands our business methods, declares in Zhe Speaker (London) 
that “the American’s goods are making headway because he 
is pushing the trade with characteristic energy, because he is 
offering better value, lower prices, and quicker delivery than his 
European competitors.” 

The British workman must wake up, this writer concludes: 

“The Americans are already taking from us contracts for steel 
bridges, engines, machinery, and tools for India, Africa, and 
Australia, for steel rails for our own railways and steel plates 
for our own ships. Our printers get the monotype from them, 
they supply electric engines to the shrewd Corporation of Glas- 
gow, and now our navy.is going to adopt their submarine boat. 
Many of our young engineers find it advisable to complete their 
technical education at the great engineering works of Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania, and even a British plumber who goes 
across to New York finds methods and workmanship on a level 
so much higher than anything he has been accustomed to that he 
has almost to learn his trade over again.” 


“The iron and steel trades have gone from us,” wails the Edin- 
burgh Evening News. ‘When the fictitious prosperity caused 
by the expenditure of our own Government and that of European 
nations on armaments ceases, half the men employed in these 
industries will be turned into the streets.” 

The Evening News believes that natural resources and im- 
proved machinery are what enable America to lead in the com- 
mercial race. It says on this point: 

“It is useless to pretend that this generation of British work- 
men can ever hope to contend successfully with Americans under 
present conditions. They have cheaper coal and iron ore, im- 
proved tools, innumerable labor-saving machines, and, above 
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all, the strenuous efforts of the workmen to increase the output. 
How is it to be expected that our workmen, trained to regard re- 
striction of output as their sheet-anchor, can suddenly be made 
to understand that it is a fatal heresy, and that their only salva- 
tion is an increased output at diminished cost?” 


Ina long editorial entitled “ America and British ‘ Decadence,’ ” 
The Herald (Kobe, Japan, published in English) admits that 
England is being distanced, but remarks that, arguing from the 
general attitude of industrial America toward industrial Eng- 
land, and the expressions, written and spoken, of particular 
American commentators, it must be said that America is “not a 
graceful winner,” also that “she is not graceful even in the 
process of winning.” This, however, says 7he Heradd, is but 
“‘one head of the general scheme of things American, in which 
the tendency is all toward the apotheosis of the millionaire and 


the worship of success.” It continues: c 4 


“What is to be made of a country whose newspapers lead off a 
ten-column biography of the late Mr. P. D. Armour with a tabu- 
lated statement of the value of his interests and securities, with 
a pathetic description of his death-bed scene, the words of fare- 
well to wife and children (reported verbatim) following imme- 
diately thereupon? What is to be made of it save that its creed 
must be the creed of Midas and its god the golden calf? Yet 
what again can be made of it, with its never-ceasing proclama- 
tions of the glorious principle of democratic equality (and, we 
presume, fraternity) when its newspapers write of the exceeding 
condescension of a Duke of Manchester in agreeing to shake 
hands with a chief of police who had come a long way in the dear 
hope of consummating his exquisite ambition? Some people 
would affect to see a contradiction in the two incidents, There 
is none. Money was the main fact about Mr. P. D. Armour. 
The American newspapers therefore print Mr. P. D. Armour’s 
estate first and his death-bed scene second. A dukedom repre- 
sents capital, since, altho it is bankrupt, it can marry American 
millions. Capital is money, and a dukedom is capital. There- 
fore, by rule of thumb, a bankrupt Duke of Manchester is an 
enormous capitalist like Mr. P. D. Armour, and as such—presto! 
—he is much worth while shaking hands with.” 


Says The Hera/d, in conclusion : 


“It is apparent that if the American measure of success be the 
foot-rule of dollars and cents, and if England fail to make a 
march as long and large by that foot-rule as that of America 
year by year, then, plainly, England is‘ decadent,’ and her whole 
fabric has begun to decline. But then is it not possible, is it not 
conceivable, that the verdict of Destiny and of History—or what- 
ever be the name and style of the final Referee and Appraiser— 
shall be arrived at by other and different standards or measures 
of virtue? There should, at least, be doubt enough of the an- 
swer to the question to convince reasonable American commen- 
tators that the reserve and restraint which success sometimes 
has grace enough to observe has a present dignity and may 
be a future mainstay.”— 7rans/ations made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


Will Italy Leave the Triple Alliance ?—The fall of 
the Saracco ministry in Italy, and the King’s choice of Signor 
Zanardelli to form a new cabinet, are regarded by Italian and 
French papers as a sign that King Victor Emmanuel has de- 
cided to yield to the republicans and socialists who oppose the 
Triple Alliance, with its policy of foreign colonies and army and 
navy expansion. ‘Two of the cabinet ministers are now opposed 
to the alliance with Germany and Austria, says the 7rzduna 
(Rome), and their appointment is significant of grave irapend- 
ing changes in Italy’s foreign policy. The visit of the Italian 
fleet to Toulon, and the decoration of King Victor Emmanuel 
with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor by President Lou- 
bet, indicate, declares the Journal des Débats (Paris), that the 
long-expected but long-delayed Franco-Italian rapprochement, 
which Crispi labored for so arduously, has “at last entered upon 


its final stages.” A new Triple Alliance, composed of France, 
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Russia, and Italy, concludes this journal, isan event of the not 
far distant future. 

If Italy really does abandon her vain, exhausting policy of at- 
tempted imperialism, ‘says the /ndependance Belge (Brussels), 
“a new impulse will be given to the economic and industrial 
renaissance which is everywhere evident in the kingdom. The 
new King has a difficult task, but, at the same time, a splendid 
opportunity before him.” 

What Italy needs, says 7he Dat/y News (London), is a “ brave 
and sincere statesman who will tell her of her ailments as can- 
didly as Mr. Gladstone told her during his life, and who will 
apply himself strenuously and wholeheartedly to their remedy.” 
It concludes : 

“Italian anarchy is but the symptom of Italian misery. Over 
great parts of Italy the taxation amounts tomearly half on the 
produce and industry of the people. The population, driven out 
by want, is spreading into every country of the old and new 
world. A large part of the severest manual labor is performed 
in America by these Italian emigrants. Italy threatens to be- 
come another Ireland, happy in any country but her own,”— 
Translations made for Tue Lirerary DiGest. 





CANADA AND THE STEEL TRUST. 


EWSPAPER comment on the possibilities of Canada’s iron 
wealth (as set forth in the recent speech of Mr. A. J. Mox- 

ham, manager of the Dominion Iron and Steel Company) has 
been given a new turn by the report that the American “steel 
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UNCLE SAM HAS A STEEL CINCH ON THE WORLD. 


—Harper’s Weekly. 


trust” has acquired control of the plant of the Canadian com- 
pany at Sydney, Cape Breton Island. Mr. Moxham told the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association that the Sydney plant, 
which is less than two years old, can turn out iron at a cost of 
$2.45% less a ton than it can be produced for at Pittsburg, and 
that the finished product can be landed in Europe at a total cost 
of $6 less a ton than the cost for Pittsburg iron. ‘This is due, he 
declared, to the low “assembling cost” (the crude ore, limestone, 
and coal being nearer together than in any other iron-producing 
center in the world), and to the fact that Sydney is more than 
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a thousand miles nearer the European market than is Pittsburg. 
The Canadian Government, moreover, pays a bounty of $3 per 
ton on pig iron manufactured in the Dominion and $3 on each 
ton of steel made from this pig. The supremacy in iron, says 
The World (Toronto), “means wonderful development and a 
rapid increase of population for the Dominion, and it means as 
much for the empire as for Canada.” There is now no reason 
why the British empire should take a second place to any other 
country in the world in the matter of iron. ‘ What Great Britain 
has lost can be much more than made up by Canada, so that 
between the mother-country and Canada the Dominion will soon 
place the British empire in the lead.” We are at the beginning 
of a great forward movement in this country, says The Globe 
(Toronto) in a similar vein, and Sydney is the first point in the 
advance. : 

And now, close upon Mr. Moxham’s speech, has come the re- 
port that the Morgan-Rockefeller syndicate has secured control 
of all the properties of the Dominion company at a cost of $60,- 
000,000. This report has been denied, but (says Zhe Wordd, 
Toronto), this situation is always a possibility, and “this possi- 
bility is a menace to the country.” The danger, says 7he Globe 
(Toronto), is twofold : 


“One possibility is that the Sydney works would become a 
part of an American scheme for fighting British iron producers 
in the markets of the world. The other is that the syndicate 
might close the mines, so as to prevent competition with those 
of the United States. If the mines are kept open, it is said that 
they will draw $1,500,000 a year in bounties from the Canadian 
people, and if the bounty is repealed the Sydney works will be 
closed down. . . . If the trust should acquire the property, the 
continuation of the bounty will appear somewhat absurd... . 
It will also be very questionable whether the Canadian product 
of the syndicate should be protected against the American prod- 
uct. The whole situation will have to be reconsidered in the 
light of the new conditions.” 


The Canadian Trade Review (Montreal) says that, “in either 
of these eventualities, the course of the Dominion Government is 
clear. If the works are closed down, they can be taxed so heav- 
ily that the syndicate can not afford to let them lie idle. If it 
should turn out that the plant would be run for the purpose of 
breaking prices in Great Britain, . . . the bounty could be with- 
drawn or an export duty could be placed on the product. The 
Morgan syndicate will no doubt. carefully consider the probable 
action of the Canadian Government in the event of the Sydney 
works being absorbed before the deal is finally consummated.” 

The whole question is a matter of deep concern to Canada, 
says The Monetary Times (Toronto). “If the American steel 
trust gets hold of the Sydney works, it would either work them 
on a large scale or doom them to idleness ; if the former, Canada 
would supply bonuses to cut the throat of the British iron inter- 
est; if the latter, the result would be a good deal worse.” 

The Quebec correspondent of Ze Sun (New York) declares 
that “much, of the present anti-American outcry in Canada is 
‘simply political trickery.” Americans have the money and 
know how to develop Canadian resources, he says, because they 
have been developing similar resources under similar conditions 
in their own country. American enterprise has done much for 
the Dominion. He adds: 


“Americans laid the foundation of the shoemaking industry 
in Montreal. The great bulk of grain-shipping from Montreal 
is done by Americans. American skill and American capital are 
going into the Collingwood iron and steel industry. 

“Americans are searching every corner of the Rainy Lake and 
Lake of the Wocds districts for gold and iron, and it isonly when 
they have gone through years of privation, adventure, excite- 
ment, failure, and an occasional success that they are heard of 
at all. Canadians are there, too, but Americans overrun the 
place. 


“Americans are going by the thousand with their families and 
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effects to take up land in the Canadian Northwest. Last year 
alone there were something like 40,000 of them. Americans dis- 
covered the riches of Kootenay. They worked the Le Roi and 
the War Eagle mine. They went up the rocky rivers and climbed 
the high mountains of the Slocan. They found the gold in the 
Klondike.” 





American Children.—Julius Szavay, an Hungarian edi- 
tor and poet, and secretary of the board of trade of Raab, has 
been sojourning in this country and publishing in book-form his 
observations. ‘This is what he has to say about American chil- 
dren, as quoted in the Neue Pester Journal: “The education of 
the children is only another name for extreme liberalism, the 
children being regarded as exceptional creatures, almost as 
saints, who may demand anything and are superior to all others. 
After the women, the children receive the greatest protection 
from the laws, and everywhere there are societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children. . . . This comprehensive protec- 
tion naturally has its dark side also. The American children are 
the worst in the world. It is they who chase the Spanish ambas- 
sador because they believe his gala costume does not become 
him; it is they who throw stones at the Catholic priest when 
they see him in his official vestments; it is they who steal the 
boxes and barrels they find piled before the stores and burn them 
in the middle of the street (Americans, by the way, incline very 
strongly to pyromanja) ; and it ‘is they who steal the wooden 
steps before the doors of residences, a business in which they are 
assisted by the policemen, who complacently turn their backs to 
their mischief, for they tell themselves that they themselves 
were children once and that they have children of their own. 
On the other hand, these incomparable American scalawags are 
perfect marvels of adroitness and easily excel all their brothers 
on this side of the Atlantic in the art of making money. They 
are adepts in all the lighter kinds of business; not only in sell- 
ing newspapers and blacking shoes do they find profit, but there 
are many other sources of income with which they are familiar 
and to which they devote themselves body and soul. One would 
have to smile at them if they did not know, in spite of their fini- 
calness, how to turn to profit the zeal with which they attend to 
business. From these embryonic men, educated in utter free- 
dom, and entrusted to accident and the natural development of 
instinct, comes the average American who is every inch an indi- 
viduality, not content with the leveled and uniform compen- 
dium of scholastic wisdom, but who is swayed bya bold and 
original habit of thought that is prolific of tricks and stratagems, 
and which bewilders with its record of keen successes.” —7rans- 
lation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





Death of a Progressive Japanese Patriot.—The 
late Japanese author, Fukuzana Yukichi, wrote one hundred and 
seven volumes, was a recognized authority in science, and “did 
more than any other man to bring the Japanese vernacular— 
more vital, more flexible, and more picturesque than the Chinese 


—into common use among Japanese orators.” He was a typical 


Japanese patriot of the progressive school, says The /apan Ga- 
zetle (Yokohama) : 


“There may have been men in Japan equally qualified intel- 
lectually to mold the opinion of their contemporaries. But 
there have been none at once with principles and talents of so 
high an order. It was reserved for him to adapt the principles 
of the philosophy of the West to the needs of Japan; to lead the 
youthful energy of the country from the barren deserts of Chi- 
nese literature to the living waters of European science and 
thought ; to liberalize the Japanese mind through the columns of 
its most influential and broad-minded daily paper; to afford, in 
times when it was most needed, an example of rigid morality 
and single-minded devotion to duty; and to exercise, through 
his famous school, a living influence on most of the young men 
to whom the future destinies of the country will be entrusted.” 





AN illustration of the disinclination of the Catalonians to be known as 
Spaniards is recorded by the Esfafia Moderna (Madrid). At the railroad 
station in one of the Catalan towns, the guard shouts: “All aboard for 
Spain,” and in several ‘shop windows one sees the sign, “Agui se habla 
espafiol,” “Here Spanish is spoken,” as tho it were a foreign language. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
The Records of the Snow. 


By FRANCIS STERNE PALMER. 
At dawn the snow was new and white, 
A spotless page that was turned in the night ; 
By noon it was marked with sign and trail, 
Printing that tells a spruce-land tale. 


This name, so boldly written, shows 
Where the lordly moose-bull goes ;— 
Who has better right to sign 

Than he of the North woods’ royal line? 


Here a clumsy track spells out 

The name of one who is ever in doubt, 
Shuffling step and shifty eye,— 

The squirrel jeers as a bear goes by. 


Long leaps in the snow are marks of a lynx ; 
The squirrel hushes, his small heart sinks; 
Grouse whir away, and hare start back, 
They read a harsh warning writ in this track. 


An air of tragedy hunts the spot 

Where splashes of blood make an ugly blot; 
Aclew tothe murder the snows declare, 
For fox-track follows the track of a hare. 


Delicate tracks are telltales of 

A gentle passage of woodland love ; 

The low-voiced snowbirds met together 
In this to them sweet courtship weather, 
And lifted their thoats in a soft love-tune, 
Vowing to mate far north next June. 


Again it snows, and the morning light 
Shines on a fresh page, smooth and white. 


—In the March Harfer’s Magazine. 





At the Sign of the Skull. 
By MADISON CAWEIN. 
It’s “ Gallop and go!” and “ Slow now, slow!” 
With every man in this life below— 
But the things of this world are a fleeting show. 
The postchaise Time that all must take 
Is old with clay and dust ; 
Two horses strain its rusty brake 
Named Pleasure and Disgust. 


Our luggage totters on its roof, 
Of Vanity and Care, 

As Hope, the postboy, spurs each hoof, 
Or heavy-eyed Despair. 

And now a comrade with us rides, 
Love, haply, or Remorse ; 

And that dim traveler besides, 
Gaunt Memory on a horse. 


And be we king or be we kern 
Who ride the roads of Sin, 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All ‘J 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. 
Grove’s signature is on each box. 2j5c. 
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Short Story 
Writing 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 


PRACTICAL treatise on the art of 
the short story, designed to present 
concretely the rules of that art. Itisa 
working manual, not a collection of un- 
tried theories. It tells how to write a 
story with reference to the requirements 
of contemporary editors. 
‘*Tt carries a general application that all literary 


workers may profit by, as in its chapters on litles, 
Style, and the Labor of Authorship.”’-- Outlook. 








The BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Publishers, 33-37 East 17th St., New York 





is a journal of advertising and business 


methods. It is amodel of typography, 
is edited by practical men and worth 
ense many times its cost to any business 


man, young or old. It costs but 10c. 
acopy. $1.00 for a year. 








Ruyter Fountain 
ink Stand. 











THE RVYTER MFG. CO., Chicago, make the best fountain pens 
PREMIUMS and typewriter ribbons in the world. The ribbons are strictly non- 

filling and long lived. The fountain pens are jointless and without 
an equal, For $1.25 we will give AD SENSE for one year and 
two La! ond Typewriter Ribbons, any color for any machine, or a Ruyter Fountain Ink Stand which 
is a perfect stand and keeps the ink from evaporating. For $2.50 a Ruyter Jointless Fountain Pen 
(Ladies’ size $2.00). For $3.25 a Pelouze National 4 lb Scale which tells at a glance the exact cost 
of postage in cents on all mail matter and also gives weight by half ounces. It saves both time and 
stamps. Made by Pelouze Scale Mfg. Co., Chicago. Warranted accurate. All premiums 
sent postpaid. If you are not satisfied, we will return your money and give you AD SENSE free 


for the year. AD SENSE COMPANY, 347 Times-Herald Building, Chicago *“gizeX2\o"™ 
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paid WEEKS 
a _, mg soe. } Neen Aang | day pecetved | 

ot 0 vhe cpice the price, Special induce- | Rasy, practical, interesting lessons by mail. Copyrighted. 
— bas — Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! One hour a day for study and practice. Results uniformly 
E. J, SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 10, ST. LOUIS, MO, satisfactory. Terms moderate. Send for ‘‘ Booklet C.” 

| David Greene, 1122 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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New Suits 
and Skirts for 
Summer. 


is time to think 
about your Summer 
Wardro We are 
well prepared to serve 
you, use we have 
never shown such attrac- 
tive Suits and Skirts at 
such very low prices. 
We make every 
ment to order. at 
we send you must fit and 
please you. If it does 
not, send it back, and 
we will refund your 


money. 
Our new Spring Cata- 
‘logue and a full line of 
Samples of materials to 
select from will be sent 
to you, free, by return 
mail. Our Catalogue 
illastrates ; 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$8 up. 


Visiting Costumes, 
Lined throughout with 
excellent quality taffeta, 


5 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, $5 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. Wash Dresses, $4 up. 
We pay express charges everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will == en them /ree by return mail. Your order, too, 
ve personal attention—the kind of attention 
Which you would give it yourself if you were having 


a@ garment made under your own eyes by your own 
dressmaker. : 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 








partially in 
we take the following: 











A Watched Pot 
that Boils. 


The “ Khotal” Blue 
Flame Oil Stove gener= 
ates gas from common 
kerosene and develops 
heat so rapidly that it 
will boil a quart of 
water in two minutes. 
Will cook anything and 
can be regulated to any 
desired degree of heat. 
It has no wick and 
no asbestos substitute. It is strong, durable 
and absolutely safe. A child can operate it. 


THE “KHOTAL” 
Blue Flame Oil Stove 


For Home or Camp or Yacht. 


Costs little to buy and littletorun. The 
combustion is perfect ; no smoke, no smell, 
no soot 2 2 we on pots and pans. Picture 
shows smallest size, 8 in. high, weight 53 lbs. 
Price $3.75. Made in sizes large enough to 
cook a course dinner. Write for free illus- 
trated book B 


THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO. 
197 Fulton Street, New York. 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 


No matter how the roads may turn 
They lead us to that Inn. 


Unto that Inn within that Land 
Of silence and of gloom, 

Whose ghastly landlord takes our hand 
And leads us to our room. 


It’s “ Gallop and go!” and “ Slow now, slow !”’ 

With every man in this life below— 

But the things of this world are a fleeting shou. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Not to be Expected.—SHOPMAN : “This matches 


your sample perfectly, madam.” 


CUSTOMER: “It certainly does. It couldn’t be 
closer.” 
SHOPMAN: “How many yards do you wish?” 


CUSTOMER: “Oh! not any yet. You see, this is 


the very first shop I’ve tried !” 





The Fashionable Pace. — BROWNE-STONE: 


“Say, old man, I haven’t seen or heard anything 
of my wife in two or three weeks. 
seen her lately, have you?” 


You haven’t 


SWELLINGTON: “No; maybe she’s at home. 


Have you looked ?” 


BROWNE-STONE: “No, by Jove! Never thought 


of it."—Smart Set. 





What's in a Name ?—/7/e answers the question 
“A Literary Nightmare,” from which 


When does Mary Mapes Dodge? 

When Thomas W. Knox. 

What did Charles Reade? 

Whatever he saw Mabel Osgood Wright. 
What made Virg-il? 

Having to Pla-to smail audiences. 

When is it that John Burroughs? 

When he hears Edward Everett, Hale. 
Who gave Thomas Paine ? 

Hamilton Wright, Mabie. 

What is it that John Kendrick, Bangs? 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

What made Winston Church-ill? 

Eating what he saw John Esten, Cooke. 
What was it that Bulwer Lytton? 

De-land. 

What victory did Agassiz? 

He saw Charles Dar-win. 

Why did Charles Dar-win ? 

Because he never turned his back to De-foe. 
When did Mollie Elliott Seawell ? 

When she heard Charles Dudley Warn-’er. 
Where did Captain Frederick Marry-at? 
At the Ellen Olney Kirk. 

When was Lawrence Sterne? 

When he found Bill, Nye 

Where did H. Cabot, Lodge? 

In a Dry-den. 

For what did Eugene Sue? 

For one of Samuel Smiles. 

Why do we not laugh at R. D. Black,-more? 
Because we find James Greenleaf W(h)ittier. 
Why did Miss Mu-loch up the silver? 
Because she saw Flora Annie Steele. 

When did Victor’s mother urge him to become 


a tailor? 


When she said, “Victor, Hugo and help John W. 


Drap-’er.” 














THE HUMAN HAIR "*s93'%. Sitrson ase” 
A scientific study of the causes and prevention of fall 
ese baldness. Contains sound advice and counsel. 
pe Fn The writer speaks with 
lournal. Cloth, 232 


authority. 
pert rose prepaid. r 
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Maple Publ 


Circulars for stam 


ts the subject completely and 
— Louisville 
Booksellers 





56 Broadway, N. :. City. 
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Pears’ 


Pears’ soap is nothing 
but soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists. 
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Shirt Waist 


With sailor collar, 
made of fine striped 
dimity, collar and 
shield of fancy white 
material. Sailor collar 
trimmed with colored 
bands. A most com- 
fortable waist for hot 
weather, 10 to 16 years, 


$1.69. 


By mail, postage paid, 4c, extra. 


Everything else that Children wear—and al- 
ways the right things—can beordered by mail 
from our Catalogue. Send this ad. and 4 
cents for Catalogue containing 


OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Address Department 18 


60-62 West 23d St. - - - New York 























THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distijled aerated water at 
oni c Rai L DEWEY as a tea kettle. 
ADM Y writes: “1 
join — — friend Hon. Hilary A. 
erbert, ex-Sec’y of the Navy, in 
recommending your Sanitary Btill. 
The water from the still is absolutely 
pure and palatable.” The Sanitary 
Still used inthe WHITE HOUSE. 
Highest award at Paris Exposition. 
pe RABILITY UNEQUALED. 
AVOID CHEAP AND LIMSY 
LLS. 


ILL 
Write for booklet. Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., Chicago 

















The Natural Body Brace advertised in this paper in the 
first issue of this month, isa delightful, certain remedy for 
ailments peculiar to women and girls. It makes walking and 

work easy; gives good figure and light step. Write the 
Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina, Kan., for free illus- 
trated book. 
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YOU CAN EASILY 


WIN AN AUTOMOBILE 


By becoming our correspondent in your city—not agent—but merely correspondent. 


of having built a thousand Automobiles. There is no old 
machinery on hand, nor imperfect parts to utilize. There- 
fore it is but fair to claim that the Clinton E. Woods Auto- 
mobile stands to-day as absolutely the best from every 
standpoint—mechanically, electrically, and as a piece of 
carriage work. It is the only automobile which has passed 
wholly beyond the bg ie stage, and fills every re- 
ee perfectly. Ithas improvements and modifications 
that will standardize them in every part for all time to come. 


Our Great Offer to Correspondents. 


All we ask of you is to give us the benefit of your knowl- 
edge and acquaintance among your prominent people, such 
asin your judgment, from your knowledge, can afford the 
luxury of an automobile—such of your residents as you think 
it possible to interest for us in this 20th Century pleasure. 

Ye will with your assistance devote our best energies to 
interest these parties in the 


CLINTON E. WOODS AUTOMOBILE - 


which easily demonstrates its superiority to any one who 
wants none but the best. As soon as we progress far enough 
in yourcommunity we will send you a machine at no expense 
to yourself. 

There will be no shifting or delay about this. 
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The 
Clinton E, 
Woods 
Automobile, ( 












Experiment \ | 
Passed, be 






Thisis a 
| concern of prominence, reliability, and aggressive enter- 
| prise. We need your knowledge of your community and 
will gladly pay for it inthis way. When you get all par- 
ticulars you will recognize a remarkable enterprise well 
Utili backed and carried out. 
| ity Do not answer unless you are a person of influential ac- 
quaintance in your community, and a man whose opinions 
command attention. What we wantis an attentive, thought- 
Reached ful consideration of every point about our vehicle as com- 
‘ pared to allothers. The result will mean asale to practically 
every likely purchaser of an automobile. 
If you will write to us, we will send you our catalogue and 
‘THE uncertainty and experiment with which the automobile business has been encum- | information, which will enable us at this end to take up the 
bered are entirely done away with by Woods, Waring & Co. Clinton E. Woods was | matter in an intelligent and effective manner with every 
the pioneer Electric Automobile builder. As organizer of two of the largest probable purchaser of an automobile in your community, 
Companies in the world, he passes into this new Company with the ripe and will soon be able to send you a machine, clear. 


Address WOODS, WARINC & CO., I7 Van Buren Street, CHICACO, U. S. A. 
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successes by General French in the Trans- 
CURRENT EVENTS. vaal. ; & 


March 16.—General Kitchener reports the cap- | 
ture of a Boer laager and twenty-two men 
at Krugersport, including the Boer leader | 
Erasmus. 





CHINA, 

March 11.—Minister Conger, with his family, 
leaves Peking on his return home, the lega- 
tion being left in charge of Secretary 
Squires; a Shanghai despatch says Russia 
has informed China that unless the Manchu- 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 

March 11.—Elections in Spain show a large ma 
jority for the Liberal candidates. 

Herr Bebel, the of the 


leader Social Demo- 








. : . " + * 

rian convention is signed at an early date | cratic Party, makes a sharp attack in the et 

harder terms will be substituted, and Li | Reichstag on the adminstration of the Ger- SARiged ererc00e arenes C. a ee 
Hung Chang has appealed to the Powers to | man colonies in Africa. | Ww t it M 

; , ; % j ‘eo shal ; » . . ‘ . | 

intervene in China’s behalf. | March 12.—Emperor Francis Joseph arrives at ha I eans 


March 12.—More punishment of Chinese officials 
is demanded bythe foreign ministers, who 
will present a list of ninety-six, of whom 
they desire six executed and the others pun- 
ished as the Chinese see fit. 


March 14.—China objects strenuously to the 
limitations of the Manchurian convention ; 
the Powers are still exchanging views re- 
yarding the absorption of Manchuria by 

ussia. 


March 15.—Armed British and Russian forcesare 


Munich to participate in the celebration of 
the eightieth anniversary of the bi 
Prince Luitpold, Regent of Bavaria. 
March 14.—In the House of Commons Lord Cran- 
borne declares that the British Government 
has not undertaken to revise the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, but will consider in a 
friendly manner any new proposals from the 
United States. 
Count Boni de Castellane insults the editor of 
the Figaro in Paris, and a duel is looked for ; 
the expected duel between M. Dérouléde and 





to have your shingles stained with 
Cabot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


It means that they will never decay 
(no re-Shingling); that the colors wiil 
be soft and rich; that they will wear 
as long as colors can, and grow old 
gracefully; that the cost will be 50% 


facing each other threateningly over dis- M. Buffet on Swiss soil does not take place, : 

uted railway property at Tien-Tsin ; inthe owing to the interference of police authori- less than with paint. 

eichstag Chancellor von Biilow makes a ties. Stained Wood Samples of 24 Colors, with Color Combinations, sent free. 
statement on the progress of Chinese nego- March 15.—The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 


tiations. 


General Chaffee is ordered to withdraw the 
American troops from China, leaving only a 
legation guard of one hundred and fifty men 
in Peking. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 

March 11.—It is reported at Lorenzo Marques 
that General Botha is willing to surrender, 
and that the burghers in Orange River 
“Colony” are making common cause with 
the British. 


March 13.—Boer invaders of Cape Colony are re- 
treating to the north; it is believed in Lon- 
don that the end of the war is near at hand; 
the bubonic plague is spreading in Cape 
Town. 


March 15.—General Kitchener reports further 











SAVE ome te °°" EYEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 33 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 








and York start ona tour of the globe. 
M. Bogoliepoff, the Russian Minister shot by 
Karpovich dies as the resuli of the wound. 
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romani | 25c, 


Free. This is a beautiful decorative plant 
ler Minana. Summer House or Living loom. POSTPAID 


Forget-Me-Not, Chrysanthemum, 
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The Strength 
and Needs 
of Our Civil 
Service 


By ex:President 


Grover Cleveland 


Mr. Cleveland, the champion of Civil Service 
reform, has formulated some valuable sug- 
gestions for the practical betterment of the 
Service and the increase of its efficiency, 
which will interest every man who holds 
office— who wants to hold office—or who 
wants to see business methods in political 
service. One ina series written especially for 


THE SATURDAY 
‘EVENING POST 


Of Philadetphia 


Sent to any address three months (13 weeks) 
on receipt of only 25 cents 


We will also send without extra charge two 
very interesting books, “The Young Man 
and the World” and “The Making of a 
Merchant.” ‘These books are reprints of the 

t of the famous series of articles for 
young men which have recently appeared in 
the Posr. are ing Money. 
You canalso. Write for particulars to 


The Curtis Publishing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Secure from Fire 


Why beep your valuable papers— Bonds, 
Contracts, Mortgages, Notes, Insurance Policies, 
Receipts, etc.—in an old tin box or bureau drawer 
~ where they will be destroyed in case of fire, when 
for $8.00 we will ship you this GuaRANTEED 


FIRE-PROOF BOX 


@ which will preserve its contents perfectly in the 
» very hottest fire. Write for phiet and our new 
h 140 illustrated Safe cai e. 




















Inside Dimensions 
10-in. long. 6-in. wide, 4-in. deep. 
Approximate weight, 50 Ibs. 





Sent freight prepaid 
te all points 
east of Denver. 

THE VICTOR SAFE & LOCK CO. 


Department 25 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The census of India fixes the population at 
294,000,000. 


March 16.—The Count de Castellane and M. de 
Rodays fight a duel in Paris, the latter being 
shot in the thigh. 


March 17.—A state of siege is proclaimed in 
several Russian cities, owing to the attempt 
of the authorities to suppress free speech 
among the students of the universities. 


Domestic. 
DOMESTIC NEWS. 


March 11.—Ex-President Harrison’s illness takes 
a turn for the worse. 

The reply of the British Foreign Office, declin- 
ing to accept the Senate amendments to the 
Hay-Pauncefotetreaty,,is delivered to Secre- 
tary Hay by Lord Pauncefote. 


The President’s plans for his trip to the Pa- | 


cific coast are made public. 


W. J. Bryan visits several publishing houses in | 
New York, witha view to gaining knowledge 
to assist him in the publication of his new | 


weekly, 7he Commoner. 


March 12.—Secretary Gage, in_ Chicago, says 
that he has no fear of a tariff war as the re- 


sult of his order placing a countervailing 


duty on Russian sugar. 

A bill intended to disfranchise thousands of 
voters passes the lower house of the Mary- 
land legislature. 


March 13.— Ex-President Harrison dies at his 
home in Indianapolis; the governor of In- 
diana issues a proclamation, paying high 


tribute to the character and public services | 


of General Harrison. 

Andrew Carnegie gives $5,000,000 to endow a 
fund for superannuated and disabled em- 
ployes of the Carnegie Company at Pitts- 


burg, and for the maintenance of libraries in | 


the vicinity; Mr. Carnegie sails from New 
York for England. 

A negro is burned at the stake in a public 
square of Corsicana, Tex., for murdering a 
woman. 


March 14.—President McKinley issues a proc- 
lamation on the death of General Harrison, 
and starts for Indianapolis to attend the 
funeral. 


William Cary Sanger assumes the duties of 
Assistant Secretary of War. 

Fire does damage to the extent of $500,000 in 
Cloverport, Ky., and leaves 1,000 persons 
homeless. 


March 15.—The President arrives in Canton, on 
his way to attend the funeral of ex-President 
Harrison. 


Andrew Carnegie offers to build sixty-five 
branch libraries for New York, at an ex- 
pense of over five million dollars, provided 
that the city will furnish sites and means for 
permanent maintenance. 


March 16.—The body of ex-President Harrison 


lies in state at the Indiana Capitol and is| 


viewed by a great multitude. 


The coal-mine workers vote to declarea strike 
on April 1, if the operators refuse to confer 
and no satisfactory agreement is reached. 


March 17.—The funeral of ex-President Harrison 
takes place at Indianapolis with simple 
church 
McKinley, five ex-Cabinet ministers, several 
governors and many other public officials. 

James J. Hill secures control of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, which is to 
be leased to the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific companies. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


March 11.—Cuda: Fruitless sessions continue to 
be held by the Cuban relations committee in 
Havana; Gomez announces that he would 
not accept the presidency of the Cuban re- 
public. 


March 12.—Philippines : A provincial government 
is instituted by the Philippines commission 
in Tayabos, Southern Luzon. 


March 13.—Six members of the revolutionary 
cabinet are reported. to be captured in an 
engagement near Manila. 


March 14.--Three hundred vessels onenwed in 
trading among the Viscayan Islands of the 
Philippine group are destroyed by Ameri- 
cans. 

Cuba: Lieutenant-General Miles and Quarter- 





For Nervous Women, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B. Atexanper, Charlotte, N.C., says: ‘It is 


pleasant to the taste, and ranks among the best of nerve 
tonics for nervous females.’’ 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
RTOS | ° ERA 
LETTERS SEND YOR PRICE. LISTS. 





services, attended by President | 
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How to Make Coffee 


// _ C.F. Blanke ts ‘acknowledged to 
f / be the world’s greatest coffeé expert, } -./ 
\N and if you-williwrite ‘and tell just / * 
\ \\{. why you are’dissatisfied with your * 
|. }} \ coffees he can gives you better sug- Me 
‘1/7; } gestions a$ to.tiow-to improve its .-.”; 
i/” Quality .than anyone’ else.’ Never { (4 














(¢ * “mind if you are using someone’else’s \ i. 
| coffee—he'is willing tohelp: Address 3 
\\ C. F. Blanke, ‘President. 
“\ NAGA LSS Pua ; 
\ \ Write for bockile} (tree) or send $1.30 for od 
\\ :} Sb. tag of'Feust Blend— whole, ground, r 
jfee “aft : a) 
ei ‘+ y : > » \ \i = 
| iy Blanke’s Coffee, : | 


i 
LO Nee bee 









/ 


~~ 
0 ae y 
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SPRING HEATING 


as done to-day is an extravagant waste of fuel, besides 
being unhealthful. Allow your furnace to go out 
after you have put ina 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


and reduce your fuel bill at least one-half. One Ven- 
mie tilating Grate will keep 
an entire house of mod- 
erate size comfortably 
heated with pleasantly 
warmed outdoor air. 
It can be fitted into 
any ordinary fireplace 
and burns either coal, 
wood or gas. 

Write at once for 
Catalogue ‘‘D”’; also 
ask for catalogue of 
andirons, mantels, 
spark screens, etc., if 
desired. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 
54 Beekman St.. = = NEW YORK CITY 























Shade Worit Work- 


P Because it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
A perfect article. No tacks re- 


qnired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 















“We Were Not Disturbed All Night.”’ 

Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene 
for their children with Whooping (‘cugh or Croup. 
The record of twenty years shows the great curative 
and preventative power of Cresolene tor Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, 
and other contagious diseases. Recent tests made at 
the Yale Pathological Laboratory proves that vapor- 
ized Cresolene kills the germs of diphtheria. Send for 
soe booklet with testimonials. Sold by all 
druggists. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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master-General Luddington start for Cuba 
to inspect the military posts on the island. 


March 16.—/hilippines: The Filipino General 
Trias surrenders, with twenty officers and 
two hundred men, and takes the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. 





CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 545. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By AUBREY GOODENOUGH, Worcester, Mass. 


Black—One Piece. 

















White—Six Pieces. 


White mates in two moves. 


Solution of Problems. 























No. 540. 
Kt—Q 2 Kt—K 4 ch Q x R, mate 
. —— 2. — 3. ———_ 
BxP K x P (must) i 
veddve B—R 7 ch Kt—Kt 3, mate 
1 2. — —_— 
Bor Px R Kt or P—Kt 3 
sescee R—Q sch P—B 5, mate 
1. ——— 2, —_ . -—— 
Px Kt K—Kt 3 
aiiae Q—B 2, mate 
2. erin . me 
3xR 
ede we Kt—K 4ch B x P, mate 
1. e. — — 
P—K 7 K x P (must) 


Other variations depend on those given. 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. IL. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Oldham, 
Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, 
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The names of well-known people in whose homes the Aeolian and the Pianola are 
affording entertainment and pleasure will be printed in these columns from time to 
time. We believe that they will be interesting, and they certainly have significance. 


Her Majesty Maria Christina 


Queen Regent of Spain 
is included in the list of the Aeolian Company’s patrons 


What is true in regard to judgment of a person by the CHARACTER OF 
HIS FRIENDS is equally true in regard to judgment of the Pianola and Aeolian. 

The fact that any one person of prominence has purchased a Pianola for his 
own pleasure does not add to the value of the instrument. When, however, 
these representatives of culture and refinement, with wealth sufficient to 
procure whatever they desire, are’ unanimous in their appreciation of the 
Pianola, and have purchased the instrument for their own homes, it represents 
a consensus of opinion which it is impossible to ignore. 


These instruments must have merit or they would not have the 
friends they have. 

Space is too short to publish many names, but the following is a representative list of the 
Aeolian Company's patrons: 

Her Late Majesty Queen Victoria. 

His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 

His Majesty Carlos I., King of Portugal. 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland. 

His Imperial Highness Grand Duke Alexander 

Michaelovitch of Russia. 

His Grace the Duke of Fife. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Devonshire. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester. 

President Porfirio Diaz of Mexico. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

George J. Gould. 

J. Pierpont Morgan. 

William Rockefeller. 


Governor Benjamin B. Odell, Jr. 
Col. Daniel S. Lamont. 
Hon. William C. Whitney. 
Hon. Eugene Hale. 
Andrew Carnegie. 

Henry Clews. 

irs. Anson Phelps Stokes. 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs. 
Mrs. Samuel Thorn. 

0. H. P. Belmont. 

Hon. John Wanamakar. 
Thomas B. Wanamaker. 
Edwin F Fitler. 

Samuel Cramp. 

Joseph Milbank. 

Isaac Milbank. 













We can better explain the Pianola at our warerooms, and 
in a few minutes show you why it has created so much enthu- 
siasm among the public in general, and has been singled out by 
the musical profession for commendation. 

The Pianola is an instrument which will 
enable you to play your piano, irrespective of 
whether you possess musical knowledge or not, 
and it allows you to control the expression to 
suit your own mood or individual taste. 

Price, $250. Visitors welcome. 


Catalogue No. 12 will be sent upon request. 


AEQLIAN CO., Xo York: 18 West 254 st, 


Brooklyn: 500 Fulton St. 














: 7 
Pianola in use 
with Grand Piano. 










Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; A Knight, Hills- 
boro, Tex.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Ocala, Fla.; the 
Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; W. R. Coumbe, 
Lakeland, Fla.; H. A. Horwood, Hoboken, N. J.; | 











Labor lightened 
Clothes whitened 
Homes brightened 


by using 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
1776 Soap Powder 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 





PPP PBPP DDD DD DD DD DD Det? 





Pata tat pata tra ta tai hi Maal 





A RARE TREAT IN 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 
bg Youn sytem, Gunpowders, English 
atubnien are te ie 
VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from:. [Qc.to-29c per 
The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS. 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 








99 MARINE AND STATIONARY GAS ANt 
GASOLINE ENGINES AND LAUNCHES 


All the largest and fastest gas-propelled 
yachts on the Great Lakes are equipped 
with SINTZ Gas Engines. Send for Catalog. 


SINTZ GAS ENGINE Co., 
P. 0. Drawer 96, Grand Kapide, Mich. 













A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate 
its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with 
prices, ete. Largest and most 
complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the trade. Ma- 
chines shipped, privilege of inspection. Titleto every machine guaranteed 


1% Barclay Street. New York. 8 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md 
ge Bromfield Street, Boston. 817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 
124 Lafalie St.. Chicago, Ill. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 

482 Diamond St., Pittsburgh,Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco,Cal. 


















Individual Communion Cups. 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individualcommunion service grows 
., daily. Are youopen to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the churches 

in which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives ? 
Send for our free book—it tells all about it, A trial outfit sent free on request. 











P. 0. Box 290 66 Church Street, New York. 





SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. g Rochester N.Y. 
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N. L. G., Colgate hits ie ta ; the Rev. i W. 
Seng "Gilbertsville, N. . W. S., Randolph- 
Macon System, Lynchburg, Va.; G. Pattersen, 


Penile Can. D. Schan i, Corning, Ark.; J. E. 
Vincent, Lafargeville, N. Y.; F. F. Carroll, Aiken, 
Ga.; E. S. Wood, Honey Grove, Tex. 


Comments : “The Doctor’s best "—C. R. O,; “Ex- 
ceilent idea ; but too many mates on second "—M. 
M.; It easily takes its placein the first rank”—A 
K.; “Somewhat marred by duals ”—J. G. L.; “Un- 
commonly fine. Qx Bis one of the best ‘ tries’ I 
have ever seen "—G. D.; “Not up to Dr. D’s aver- 
age; but showin Ne -y ‘hand of an expert in the 
finish of detail "— C.; “The duals are —e- 
tunate blemishes to = Si problem ”—H.,. A. 

. ‘Trek, ’twixt the Knight and the Check? 


“Man 
—Jj. 

The | reason that so few solvers, comparatively, 
solved this problem is that so many of them fell 


into the several traps so skilfully laid by the Doc- 

tor. Almost every possible move was tried, but 

the majority of those who didn’t get it relied upon 

Q—R 6. The way the Doctor provided against this 
6 





is very ingenious: 1 ; now what? Only one 


x 
solver sent a continuation of this: 
Kt—K 5 Q x QP mate.” 


2. 

RxKt 
not play 2 R x Kt, but B x Kt; and there isn’t any 
mate next move; for if Qx kK’ P, B—Q s. 

In addition to those reported, 539 was solved by 
x we Meriden, N. H.; . Plehn, Toledo, 
Clement, Rabke, Tex.; M. K. Hart- 

+ lng United Church Seminary, Minneapolis. 


But Black does 





Mackenzie’s End-Game. 


1 P—K4 —Q 7 ch (a) 

2. K—R6 —K 7 ch (b) 

3. Kx P x P (c) 

4 B—Kt7 K 7 or Q 8 (d) 
5. B—B8 x Pch 

6. Kt—R 5 dbl. ch —Kt4 

7. B—B 6ch Kx Kt 

8. B x Q and wins. 


Notes. 

(a) If P x P dis. ch.; 2 Kt—B 5 dis. ch wins the Q. 

(b) If Q—Q 6ch; 3 Kx P, Px P (best); 4 Kt xP. 
White can not win here by 4 B—Kt 7, because of 
Black’s answer : —Q R6 or Q—Kt 8; but now 
Biack must lose his Q or be mated. 

(c) Best. 

(d) If O—B 8; B—B 8. 

W.W.S. and G. D. are to be congratulated in 
getting this difficult solution. 





SENT FREE AND PREPAID, 


To cure —— eg, and constipation perfectly and 
ete y. The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 

Y., will send a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine FREE and PREPAID to any reader of Lirerary 
Dicest. It is a specific for all kidney, bladder and pros- 
tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. 





A lawyer of Washington, 
D. C., National Safe Deposit 
Building, writes: 

“I have been taking Tar- 
tarlithine for an attack of In- 
flammatory Rheumatism and 
it has benefited me very notice- 
ably, relieving all pain and 
stiffness of the joints.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, teil- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR FHE TARTAR LITHIME 0 
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Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use, 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 





The Greatest Novels in Handiest Form 


Dickens— Thackeray —Scott 


IN YOUR POCKET 





ACH NOVEL is complete in one volume, and the size is only 44% x64% 


inches and not thicker than an ordinary magazine. 


Think of it—there 


are from 556 to 1000 pages in each volume, yet the type is as large and as 


easily read as that you are mow reading ! 
is the thinnest printing 
enormous sale these wonderful little books of the 


NEW 


are having 





ing styles: ¢ 


Old Size 
Type Same Size, 


It’s all due to the India Paper, which 
paper in the world. The 


CENTURY LiBRARY 


is not alone due to their convenience 


when traveling, but because they make a library 
set which any one would be proud to own. 
Each Volume may be had, handsomely bound, in the follow- 


‘loth, extra gilt top, $1.00; 
top, $1.25 ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 


Leather Limp, gilt 





DICKENS’ NOVELS 
Already Published—‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,”’ 
* Nicholas Nickleby,” ** Barnaby Rudge,”’ 
“ Oliver Twist,” and ‘‘Sketclies by Boz,” ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop,’’ ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’”’ ‘‘ Dom- 
bey and Son,” ** David Copperfield,” ..“‘ Ameri- 
car Notes,’ etc. Others will-follow. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS 
Already Pubiished—‘ Waverley.’’ ‘Guy Man- 
nering,” “The Antiquary.”’ Scott’s novels will 
be complete in twenty-five volumes. The remain- 
ing cwenty-three volumes will be published at the 
rate of two a month. 








THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Now Ready and complete in fourteen 
volumes. 
Fair,” ‘‘ Pendennis,” ‘‘ The 
comes,’’ ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” ‘‘ The Paris Sketch 
300k, etc.;"" The Book of Snobs, etc.,”’ “ Bur- 
Wives ge 
Adventures Philip, ’’ 


” 


“* Vanity New- 


etc.,”? ‘* Men’s 


i oe 


” 


lesques, etc., 
of 


Lyndon, 


Virginians, 
“Catherine, etc., 
** Essays, 
Punch, etc.’’ 


** Barry 
9 


etc., 
“Contributions to 


Reviews, etc., 











The one or more volumes which you may select will be sent you post-paid on receipt of price. 
Lf you are not satisfied, return them at once and your money will be refunded. 


THOMAS NELSON & wate Publishers, Dept. H, 37-41 E. 18th Street, New York City 





Don’t Get Bald. 


Dr. Scott’s 
Electric Hair Brush 


for Falling Hair, Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, Dandruff, and Diseases of 
the Scalp. Price, $1.00. 


Quality the same in all; 


and power. 
—not wire. 


Made of pure bristles | 
Sent postpaid. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 


842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


Tilus. catalogue free. 








the | 
price differs only according to size | 


BURPEE, PHILA. 
Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when 








|Where’s the Key? 


You don’t need to ask this 
question if it’s on an Im- 
proved Washburne Patent 
Key Ring, that holds fast to 
waist band or pocket till you 
lift the lever. Aluminum or 
steel chain. By mail, 25 cents. 


Catalogue of novelties for per- 
sonal wear, made with Wash- 
burne Fasteners, Free. 





Seces 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 55, 


Waterbury, Conn, 





COLLAR . || goes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON * || lar button, 
INSURANCE| Krementz & C0., Newark, 'N. J: 





owes it to himself to be fully 
informed about the excellence 
Every Man that Shaves 
of our Masterpiece razor, w hich we sell in pairs, ready for 
use for $5.00. ‘Our pamphiet, “ All about Good Razors 
free. C, Klauberg, 173 William St., New York. 


writing to advertisers. 

















